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Rest, relaxation and recuperation at the 
hotel-cum-clinic in the Allgau 

very refresliing, just as an untroubled 


T here are three t Jungs about tills spa 
centre near Ftlssen that require de- 
scription and all three are Innovations, 
they are interesting and worthy of being 
described. 

First there is the house, that is to say 
the Kurhotel Etizensberg in Hopfen am 
See, secondly tlie idea behind tills spa and 
thirdly the scenery, the picturesque Ian- 
scape in which it is situated. 

The landscape is of course old, very old, 
as only an Alpine scene that dates from 
the ice-age can be. 

- The strange thing about Hopfen am See 
(on the Lake) is that no one -is quite sure 
what lake it is supposed to be on! 
Actually the answer is the Hopfensee near 
FQssen In AILggu. This is the justification 
for calling the setting new. It is new, 
Interesting and worth describing for any- 
one who lias not been there. 

Anyway let us not start with the 
setting, let us • start -where we really 
should, the idea. It is an Idea that is every 
bit as unusual as It is enlightening. We 
tend to think of hospitals reeking of 
carbolic or some other kind of disinfec- 
tant and of canteen food. 

Even Hie private wards are rarely what 
could be called first-class luxury. They 
are neither comfortable nor cosy. Even 
those that are in pleasant surroundings 
are scarcely welcoming. They are places 
to be avoided as far as possible, of course. 

. This is, needless to say, not always 
possible. And if a patient is in dire straits 
he is probably past caring whether ids bed 
is made of steel tubing or of palisander. 

Some cases, the doctor will point out, 
are not hopeless — there are people on 


Thera are spa hotels and there are 
sanatoria, but now in Allgau, near to 
FOssan, there is the spa centre Hopfen 
am See, which aims at being something 
more — a hotel within a clinic, or a clinic 
in a hotel. 


the way to recovery (convalescents), 
people who are not ill, but will fall ill if 
they do not watch out (preventive 
medicine). For these patients the metal- 
cage beds, the phenol and the canteen 
food smell are not indifferent matters. 

These patients are better off without 
the aura and aroma of the hospital ward, 
which could in fact be detrimental to 
their condition from a psychological 
point of view, of course. For them it is 
better if they make their way back to 
fitness in a far more congenial at- 
mosphere, preferably amid their loved 
ones. Needless to say loved ones are not 
as such medicine and of course ' there 
would still have to be a few doctors and 
nurses around. 

The point of all this is that the spa 
centre at Hopfen am See is just such a 
place. It is a comfortable spa hotel with a 
treatment centre that 


evening over a glass of good wine can be 
not just refreshing but also therapeutic, as 
long as the patient is not suffering from a 
Uver complaint of course, but then there 
is always a doctor on hand to keep a 
check. 

As far as the spa centre is concerned 
the difference between recuperation and 
refreshment is just as negligible as that 
between hotel and clinic. 

In practice at the Hopfen am See 
holidaymakers will come to refresh them- 
selves while at the same time hoping for 
some therapeutic benefit from the. medi- 
cinal facilities offered. 

The sick will also come there to be cured 
hoping at the same time that the magni- 
ficent scenery and the unhospital-like 
atmosphere of tlie spa house will be 
refreshing. 

This brings us to the second point, the 
spq house. In fact there are two, con- 
nected by a 350-yard long glass enclosed 
promenade wliich in bad weather takes 
the place of the fresh-air cure promenade, 
in fine weather refreshing walks can be 
made across the clinic’s parkland which 
covers over 60,000 square yards. 


treatment centre that contains some of Both houses were designed orieinallv us 
the most up-to-date sophisticated medical apartment buildings and now as a hotel 
equipment. Tliey have no simple rooms avnilnhlo hi.i 


To put this another way, in fact in the 
words of those who founded it - a clinic 
within a hotel or a hotel in a clinic. 

For a long time now the organisers of 
spas have realised that convalescence and 
refreshment are not mutually exclusive 
but can in fact be easily made com- 
patible. For instance a massage can be 


ney nave no simple rooms available but 
only apartments and flats. In the kitchen 
there is a well-stocked refrigerator. 

There are • eight different styles of 
apartment. Even the simplest has a batli 
and a toilet, entrance hall and kitchen. 
The fifth type has beds that can be 
stowed away in a corner and the most 
luxurious, types seven and eight, 


fully-fledged two-room flats win, . 
cony so large that it might be 
a third room. m 

The 150 apartments are for k 
furnished than might be expected 
the same applies to the comm^ 
the two restaurants, the bars ife, 
rooms, the Indoor swimniinj nif 
gymnasium and physio-therapy 
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Marks of which seven million vj g i 1 - 1 - 

mcdical equipment. This shown 
everything was done to give the i. 
luxurious atmosphere, almost life - 
class hotel. 

Now we come to the question efr ! 

Tlie Enzensberg spa centre has iW 
of a private clinic and is mbfe 
payments from aid associations. 

The cheapest apartment coslipi 
48 Marks for one person orflfcj 
double apartment. The most exwta 
94 Mark single and 150 Marks doi'i 

This includes full board and ofe ■ 

ties but is without doctors’ feesult i 
costs of medicine which are ‘ 
addition. 

Compared with prices in olfem 
speak “normal” five-star hotels fij 
good value especially if aid associaq 
pay a contribution. 

Finally 

the fifth floor is of 
Neuschwanstein and HohensdiwmpJ 
three lakes, Hopfensee, Forggemetrj 
Weiszcnsee, and on the horizon £ 

Allgau mountain range, two k 
peaks at least and In good visibility ih 
seem to be but a stone's throwaway. 

In the foreground there are meto 
and postures, villages, hamleinl 
churches with tlie typical South Cffl 
onion domes, cows and wooding 
AllgSu at its best. FQssen is three ^ 
away. (deutsches alloewSJ 
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Mid -East crisis coagulates 
in Jordanian inferno 
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C ivil war In Jordan has been a possi- 
bility for some time. Few recent 
the landscape. Tlie view fid events have come as so little of a surprise. 

two ctota] But this makes the clash between King 
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Hussein’s army and tlie Palestinian guer- 
illas none the less alarming. 

Violence 1ms taken over, sweeping away 
the final hope of a political solution. The 
Great Powers may well be forced into 
military confrontation in the Middle East 
on account of their links with the warring 
parties and other interests. Neighbouring 
countries are also forced into the role of 
hapless onlookers. The situation lias got 
(Ail of hand. 

The countries directly concerned - 
Egypt, Israel, Syria, lrnq and Saudi 
Arabia - will realise that there can no 
longer be any control over tlio situation 
from without. 

In the present grave crisis, against the 
background of multiple provocation and 
unfusion in the Arab world, the best that 
can be hoped is that the war in Jordan 
ffmalns limited to that country. 

One can but speculate what would have 
happened if the Israeli army 
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. ri Pktlpn for neighbouring Arab c 
s to engage In military intervent it 
th(* er i? ensure the victory of one side or 
would undoubtedly be greater 
r*to U-now is. 

other hand 
hich cost Jordan 


Arab Jerusalem and left it the desert 
emirate it used to be except for a fresii 
exodus of Palestinians into what was left 
of the country, made life for Jordan all 
tlie more difficult and further aggravated 
conflict with the Palestinians. 

It is less a matter of political coinci- 
dence than one of historical necessity. 
In open warfare the army has a better 
chance and King Hussein may well again 
come out on top. 

They may not be able or prepared to 
send in troops to fight the Jordanian 
army but the revolutionary socialist gov- 
ernments in Baghdad, Cairo and Da- 
mascus are bound at the very least to lend 
the Palestinians propaganda support. 

In so doing they repeatedly add fuel to 
the fires of hatred of King Hussein and 
his Bedouins among Jordanian Palestin- 
ians, frustrated as they already are by 
partial political successes and setbacks. 

Against this background of uncertainty 
Jordan remains, regardless of the out- 
come of the present conflict, higlily 
explosive terrain unsuited for either an 
Arab coalition against Israel or Arab- 
Isracli partnership in Palestine. 

At the height of the crisis President 
Nasser appealed together with his Libyan 
and Sudanese allies to both sides not to 
siied any more arab blood and to re- 
member that fraticidal warfare can only 
be to the benefit of Israel, the common 
enemy. 

Direct danger of extension of the 
conflict exists only in respect of Syria and 
Iraq, which has 12.000 men stationed in 
the north of tlie country. . 

Rivalry and divergence of interests 
between the Baath military regimes in 
Baghdad and Damascus may yet, together 
with fear of Israeli intervention, combine 
to limit support for the Palestinians to 
propaganda. 



On top of the tVOrUI! (Cottonm Horn/ DIE ZKIT). 


As far as (ho Soviet Union is concerned 
the situation is more complicated. Al- 
though it has supplied both Syria and 
Iraq with arms and must aim at gaining 
influence in both countries Egypt is its 
home base. 

As things arc at the moment direct 
military confrontation between the two 
world powers in tlie Middle East appears 
unlikely. Both will be afraid of a Limited 
conflict escalating. 

The Soviet Union has albeit no im- 
mediate need to be particularly careful in 
respect of the United States. America has 
committed itself far less than its opposite 
number and unlike Russia does not to 
tliis day appear to have a political and 
strategic policy line on the Middle East. 

Even so, the Soviet Union and 1 thus 
Egypt would probably prefer to keep the 


Jordanian civil war a local affair. So Israel 
can and ought to exercise restraint. 

Israeli arms could not keep Hussein in 
puwer nnywny. It is extremely doubtful 
whether American arms could either. For 
the time being only Nasser’s Influence 
and Egypt’s Russian backing can guarou- 
(cc him a certain degree of support. 

They will do so only in return for si ill 
greater dependence on Cairo, hut the 
only alternative is anarchiy and blood- 
shed in Jordan and incalculable political 
risks. 

In what is an unfavourable situation far 
the United States President Nixon will, 
unless lie intends to leave matters in 
Moscow's hands, have to attempt to bring 
American influence to bear somehow or 
other. But lie lacks even one firm ally in 
t lie A rab world i LottiarRuehl 

(DIE WELT, 19 September! 970) 


More personal contacts between 
East and West essential 


n °t on the Jordan, on the Golan 
* and at the Suez Canal but the 

coun- 
engage In military intervention in 


the 1967 defeat, 
the West Bank and 


U nless the Bonn-Moscow Treaty Is, as 
Social Democratic parliamentary par- 1 
ty chairman Herbert Wehrter, put it, to be 
an empty shell, personal contacts will be 
essential. . ' ' 

' After decades of political Isolation tittle 
is known west of the Elbe about what 
goes on in the Soviet Union. 

The reverse Is also true, except for a 
small privileged and educated stratum in 
Moscow that owes a sound picture of 
West German home affairs to extensive 
reading and acquaintance with for- 
eign languages. . ;t 

The change in atmosphere between 
Bonn and Moscow has given rise to 


curiosity bn both sides. Travel is 1H the 
air.' ' 1 " '* , '■ 

The Federal Republic Foreign 1 Affalri 
Association has invited Yuri Zhukofc, the 
Supreme Soviet's Specialist on interparlia- 
mentary cooperation, to visit Bond. He 
will spend ten days herd and deliver a 
lecture. ' 

Zhukov 1 is a journalist by profession, He 
will ribt be the first Soviet journalist to 
Visit this country but certa'Inly the first to 
Visit Bonn in such a favourable political 
climate. ' i ' 

FOr years the, Bundestag has sliejved an 
invitation to send a.delegatiqn ,to,]v(qs- 
cow, TliA parliamentary' parties were 


unable to reach Agreement on whether or 
not to make the trip. It now looks as, 
though an iriterparty'gro'up will be visit- 
ing the Sbviet Union ' in the not 1 too 
distant future. 

At; the piid of this month a parliamen- 
tary delegation will certainly be, visiting 
Yugoslavia. ... . , V. . , 

A number of Bonn parliamentarians of’ 
various parties plah shortly to sot up a 
Federal Republic-Soviet grouping model-' 
led on others qf its kind: Not much need 
be expected to come of it but it Is long 
overdue. 

The results of a tour of - the Soviet 
Union made by a delegation from the 
Association' of Christian Democratic 
Students (RODS) indicate that patience is 
needed. Despite All efforts, the delegation 
commented ,, it was unable to make 
official cojitact with either, the Komso- 
ihol or the universities. , 

(Sdddeiiitcfis 'Zeltuog, 1 2 1 1 (ember 1 4Yo) 
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Peking’s People’s Daily trounces Russians 
for signing Moscow Treaty 


P eking waited exactly a month before 
publishing its first official commen- 
tary on the Bonn-Moscow treaty re- 
nouncing the use of force. Even Leonid 
Brezhnev’s Alma Ata entreaties were 
Ignored to begin with. 

Then, on 13 September, the Peking 
People's Daily let loose. By signing the 
treaty Moscow has betrayed the sover- 
eignty of the GDR and the interests of 
the Soviet people, the commentary ran. 

Now available verbatim in the West, the 
commentary was broadcast in all foreign- 
language services operated by Radio 
Peking. 

Moscow appears to be the villain of the 
piece but Bonn too does not come off 
too well. Covert comparisons are even 
made — between the lines, of course — 
between Willy Brandt and Adolf Hitler. 

China-watchers are wondering how im- 
portant this diatribe is. The People's Daily 
leader coincided with a no less strongly 
worded declaration by the New China 
news agency. The by-line was “Commen- 
tator,” a frequent pseudonym for party 
line material. 

A session of flie IX central committee 
with Mao Tse-tung himself in the chair 
was held in August but neither the leader 
nor the agency declaration contained the 
slightest indication I hat the commentary 
was issued by the central committee. 
Utterances by the central committee are 
invariably given special treatment. 

There is no overlooking the fact that 
New China and the People's Dally have so 
far been alone in talking of betrayal by 
the Soviet social imperialists and the 
Bonn militarists. 

or late the People's Dally has oc- 1 
casionally resorted to going it alone 
- probably because it is voicing the views 
of a faction. 

Generally binding directives agreed by 
? s,a are thus as a rule also 
carried by the Sjvanghai People's Libcra- 
tion Daily, published by Deputy Chair, 
man Lin Plao. 


Silence from Shanghai may not be 
conclusive evidence but Premier Chou 
En-lai can hardly have been overjoyed by 
the all-out attack. It is not hi keeping 
with his smooth and successful diplomacy 
over the past two years. 

All that remains is the standard detec- 
tive novel question: whodunit? 

The accusations made in the commen- 
tary are serious. People's Daily maintains 
that the Soviet government not only 
expressly forewent the previously de- 
manded recognition of the GDR but even 
went so far as tacitly to acknowledge a 
Federal Republic right of annexation over 
the GDR. 

Federal Chancellor Willy Brandt’s letter 
on reunification, which the Soviet re- 
visionists had not dared to publish, was 
characteristic of the Soviet attitude, the 
argument ran. 

Moscow also yielded step by step oil 
the West Berlin question, the commen- 
tary continued. West Berlin is situated on 
GDR territory and legally forms part of 

Brandt made use of the Soviet revi- 
sionists’ “burning desire for a Balkan 
bargain” and blackmailed Moscow into . 
signing by threatening to delay ratifica- 
tion. 

Following a Soviet undertaking to 
make even more substantial concessions 
President Heincmann and Chancellor 
Brandt had made provocative appearances 
in West Berlin about which the Stwim 


T he opening of the UN General As- 
wmbly has not been the splendid 
start to the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Foundation of the United Nations 
that had been hoped for. 

It is far from certain that the dinner 
Secretary-General U Thant had hoped to 
hold for the world’, major statesmen in 
October wjU take place. 

At present only ,the Foreign Ministers 

^t£ XpeC T> ted, . J lt st , m bein e ^certain 
whether President Nixon and Premier 

attcnd * Eve * so. 

Walter Scheel of this country will not 
have gone for nothing. 

He will be meeting Secretary of State 

ko was conspicuous by his.absence from 
AMembly n8:Se ^° 11 of ™ isyear ‘ s General 

ijKL i ]*°®F, rs ■ t as hi* work cut out 
^ Ut = b6w . t h : tope With hl-jfick- 
wfe and durijg the visit bflstaeli Premier 
Mis Golds Meir he and the President Will 
be making! every,, effort ta maintain the 
opasp-fire in the Middle, -East and salvage- 
the. peace .taUwi,!; r „ , i 

< So closely, -.after ( the, • breaking of the, 
cease-fire agreement Mr Gromyko prefers 
to avoid commenting on the topic* 
staying away instead* He may, arrive later 
together with Mr Kosygin. 

The Soviet Premier seetqs, lioweyer, to 
be intending to make ' up his mind, 
whether or not to attend the UN anniver- 
sary celebrations on the strength of the 
prospects of a compromise in the Middle 
East that is suitable to' the Soviet Union. 
He also seem* to be Waiting to se£ 


m West Berlin about which the Soviet 
Union had said never a word, “Commen- 
tator" fulminated. 

The Soviet Union he continued, had 
gone on bended knees before defeated 
"^Germany in order to gain respite In 
a difficult economic situation. The victor- 
ious state founded by Lenin, the winner of 
the Second World War, had now begged for 
credit. 

In Peking’s view the treaty represents 
encouragement for West Gorman mflit- 
arism. The Federal Republic’s arm am outs 
industry has re-established Itself and the 

UN’s role as peace 
maker leaves much 
to be desired 

whether his country has satisfactory 
counterproposals to make to those al- 
ready made by the United States on 
strategic arms limitation (America very 
much hopes Russia Will). 

Small wonder that Mr Nixon yet to 
make a firm, decision also, preferring to 
wait and see whether a meeting promises 
to be cordial or not. 

There had been fpnd hopes of Middle 
East peace tjiUs.atdhe yN this autumn; 
and the United Nation* performing f!ie 
role for which it was originally establlsh- 

J**P ite if e u I sefulness of It* function as 
an intemationai meeting-place and forum 
and the achievements of its affiliated 
oreajpsaUoris the Ineffectiveness - of the 
kiL ^ war md to conflicts 

■$?!? £ ower3 few reduced 
bptK thet(N andltp Security Council to a 
(Jacd for, sp$eqh.-makiiig and. resolutions 
m can. interpret, ekplojt and 

ignore iq the. r heart’s coq ten!, , . T 

In the Middle East a degree of, US- 


•Vif 1 A.. .^operation 

and the, Bonn-Moscow Treaty opens up 
the possibility of admission of .both 
German states to, the . UN and with it 
of universality, ' ' ■ ' ! 

These hopes mky.yet ipfne.fru^bul uic 1 


ie manufacture of nuclear weapons is on the 
tit cards. What is more, the Bumlcswchr lias 
iy become the backbone of Nato. 

, g West German monopoly capitalism is 
y reckoned not to have given up its plans of 
aggression and still to be dreaming Hit- 
> tor’s dreams of a German Reich, yet the 
Soviet Union has nonetheless has crowu- 
i- cd this selfsame monopoly capitalism 
s with mutual renunciation of the use of 
/ force. 

Twenty-five years after the victory of 
i tHe Soviet Union led by the great 
i Comrade Stalin and its allies, Federal 
r Foreign Minister Walter Scheel is now 
able to say that West Germany is “no 
r longer the loser but an equal partner” and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko even 
i goes so far as to add that this country is a 
! political giant too. 

Peking People's Daily flatly rejects the 
Soviet view that under the Brandt-Schcel 
administration the Federal Republic has 
adopted more reasonable policies. Mo- 
scow also called President Kennedy a 
reasonable man, it comments, yet Ken- 
nedy showed his true features in the 
Cuban crisis. 

Moscow praised the common sense of 
Lyndon Johnson who after the Tonkin 
incident went on to attack Vietnam and 
has also praised Richard Nixon’s talk of a 
time for negotiations, yet Nixon lias ex- 
tended the Vietnam war to all Indo-Clilna 
by resolving to invade Cambodia. 

The Federal government in Bonn is 
accused of pursuing the policies of West 
German monopoly capitalism by subtler 
means. 

Brandi himself is said to have declared 
that his policy is the same as that of 
previous governments. Chancellor Ade- 
nauer Is then quoted as having said in 
September I9S3 that his policy of liberat- 
ing his fellow-countrymen in Eas! Ger- 
many would lead to reunification. 

According to Peking the Moscow trenty 
increases tension in Europe. West German 
monopoly capitalism has concluded and 

course of events In the Jordanian and 
Sinai deserts provide no cause for smiles 
all round. 

The prospects of peace in tho Middle 
East would seem to make the establish- 
ment of a more effective peace force both 
necessary and possible, particularly as 
past attempts have proved feeble and 
when it came to the point, ineffective. 

The non-aligned countries’ resolution at 
Lusaka to offer the Unjted Nations a 
peace forM from witliip their own ranks 
seems to have come at the right time but 
misgivings remain. 

Conflict between non-aligned countries 
is no less frequent and possibly more so 
than among member-countries of inter- 
; qatlpooj, alliances. '- ... ■ ^ , 

C £ U !, ca , 1 re P° rt on toe state of 
the UN drafted for President Nixon by a 
committee , chaired . by Senator Cabot 
uodge recommends 'strengthening peace- 
making machinery, involvement in en- 
vironmental problems and intemationai 

S-Sg. a8a ,narcoUcs mm ° and 

n “« no more .bright and: 

new^than ; fhe, statement that member 

fhn inf 3 5 U ,u Ue ,to eir own interests ip 
the i organisation cannot 

tele S ^Sdi When M ' Great 

■ h s . twenty-fifth anniversary the 
political role remain dependent on the 

v to forestalling 

clashes, a solution in which’ the United 
Nations is instrumental. ' V 
(Hahn overache Ailgemelne, U September i97o) 


f °ct°ber 1970-Nn .,, 

*•* 

broken many a treaty in the past- 

- the Locarno agreement o n , ' 

o her matters demUitadatioiT’f 

Rlnnelnntl which Hitler revoked hi 1 
cupying the Rhineland in 1936, y 4 

- the Munich agreement, used * , 
later in 1939 by Hitler to trigger off 
war, 

“ 0l,ler treaties, including one wit u 
Soviet Union, oil of them lcvok J 
German militarism. 

. T ! 1C . I l2 1 ^ l S u * 1 Moscow treaty 8, 
eluded in tins list of off-put lino examn- 
Willy Brandt, subtle and d« e S 
comes the legitimate heir of Adolf Hit 
All that is lacking is a reference toil* 
Soviet doctrine of social Fascism ] 

Commentator seems to have hint' 
obscured by a layer of Stalinist fc- 
his spectacles. It would be intcrestbit* 
know whose they are. KarlGnh 
(Frankfurter Rumlschau, 16 September 

Red Cross president 
has visited Polish 
capital for talked 

W alter Bargatzky, president of ft 
country’s Red cross, has retuiL' 1 . 
virtually unnoticed from n short risk* 
Warsaw. Restraint is called for. Rtpjt 
ation of German nationals and indemnifi- 
cation of the victims of medical testsin 
the concentration camps nre not satyrt 
suited for full-scale publicity. 

The necessary discretion is very mini' 
line with the Red Cross presi&mi 
approach. To this extent he Is righit 
maintain that his talks with the K3 
Red Cross have nothing to do withe 
talks between the two governments. 

In point or fact, though, a great du 
depends on n solution being reached to 
the problems lie and his Polish oppose 
number discussed, particularly those R“ 
luting to the unile-llic-fainily programs- 
This country’s Christian Democrss j 
have made their support of a treat) ! 
between Bonn and Wursaw depended® 
an casing of exit permit formalities 
Germans in the former Eastern territorks. 
but Warsaw’s liaiujs are to n largo extni 
lied, mainly for domestic reasons. 

Givon good will on both sides: 
solution is nonet tic less possible. B8rgs& 
ky’s diplomatic statement that ® 
climate or opinion In Warsaw in resped 
of a solution to the problems involved t 
good can only be interpreted h > 
promising development. 

(Frunkfiirtcr AJIgcmaim ZciMj 
filr Deutschland, 16 September W«l 
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Europe’s security is intrically 
involved in the Berlin question 


How can the Federal Republic be 
expected to recognise a State whose 
government is constantly repeating its 
claim that West Berlin is situated on 
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B erlin is again the word on everyone’s 
lips. The four victorious powers from 
the Second World War are once again 
talking about the troubled city. 

This time the reason for discussing 
Berlin is not one of the many major or 
minor crises, which in the past quarter of 
i century have so often shocked and 
disturbed the world. 

The reason for discussing Berlin at the 
present moment is that there seems to be 
i chance to make the city crisis-proof for 
iD time. All four powers see this as their 
ultimate aim. This is the great hope for 
West Berlin. The question is, will those 
responsible seize this chance and how will 
they make use of it? 

A few years ago some well-meaning 
people safely tucked away miles from 
Berlin advised the people of Berlin to 
Ihrow in their lot with Walter Ulbricht. If 
they did so it would lead to human 
easements and freedom of movement and 
all that would be required to achieve this 
would be negotiations. 

This was madness. Uibricht’s panic fear 
of outside contacts and any links with the 
big wide world made nonsense of this 
theory from the outset. 

Today the broad panorama has chang- 
ed, in Europe, in the Middle East and In 
ihe Far East. World powers are attempt- 
ing to get rid of the old confrontations 
end to turn hostile coexistence into 
good-neighbourliness. 

It is well know that the eastern powers 
we moved by their own interests to seek 
more cordial relationships with the West, 
fw instance, difficulties with Red China, 
cfiflicultios within the East Bloc and 
economic difficulties. This makes the 
chances of a modus vivendi between the 
political systems in East and West more 
Mlistlc than at any time since the end of 
the Second World War. 

In this gamc.of chess west Berlin is only 
a pawn, but in a decisive position. For 
years it has been the contre of European 
crises, stuck between the East and tho 
Western powers. It Is less than a decade 
since tanks with their guns at the ready 
faced each other across Checkpoint Char- 
11? as the world held its breath. 


W e are a cast-iron unity,” said Walter 
Ulbricht when Ids German Demo- 
cratic Republic (GDR) celebrated the 
twentieth year of its existence. He meant 
by this to tell his international audience 
[hat the State and party leadership In the 
G pR is as solid as a rock and there are no 
Rhisms. 

Today, shortly before the GDR comes 
1* Walter Ulbricht could not repeat 
sentence with such great self-satis- 
faction. 

following the signing of the Moscow 
It is not only the dyed-in-the-wool 
I^Sfvatives on this side of the Elbe who 
^ been experiencing unrest. There are 
Jj&ny signs that the change in the climate 
j* °Pmion In the East Bloc is threatening 
10 throw a spanner into the well-oiled 
w orks of the GDR leadership. 

At die celebrations for the twentieth 
^riversary of the GDR Leonid Brezhnev 
Jkprisingly spoke warmly of the. then 
formed Brandt-Scheel government 
f^elve months that liave passed since 
nave shown that the Soviet Union 
bow to make use of favourable 
’“JJmstances.. 

offncht was and is having a hard time 
Granted his liandicap is greater than 
« 7 ‘ of other communist leaders. He is a 
who is having to deal with 
-naans and that was Sways a difficult 
^position. . 

m ce the Bonn government is making a 


In 1948 there was the blockade of 
Berlin and ten years later Khrushchev’s 
ultimatum to the Western powers. All 
these nerve-racking events were unablo to 
break the city’s back, but rather seemed to 
give the city new life and support it in its 
position as a shop-window for the free 
world or perhaps a lighthouse in perilous 
seas. 

When the Wall was erected the whole 
pattern of life clianged in the city. 
Paradoxically it was the three essentials 
mentioned by President Kennedy, the 
three irrevocable rights of the Western 
powers, that allowed the East Bloc 
nations with Moscow as overlord to allow 
Ulbricht to throw up his Wall without 
risk of war. 

These tliree essentials provided for the 
presence of allied troops, freedom of 
access to Berlin and suitable conditions 
for making life tolerable in the city. But 
they ignored any allied right to Berlin as a 
whole and made no mention of un- 
restricted travel between West and East 
Berlin. 

West Berliners were shocked at the 
evident destruction of four-power status 
on that 13 August in 1961. Nerves were 
frayed but this was just a passing con- 
dition. 

It passed off Just as the feelings of 
being a city on the front line had 
disappeared during the fifties. John F. 
Kennedy gave to Berlin during the Cuba 
crisis an excellent example of steadfastness 
in the face of great odds. 

Since that time Berlin never suffered 
another severe crisis but only a series of 
minor worries caused by interference to 
the access routes and the roar of Soviet 
jets passing by. 

Sympathetic foreign observers were 
meantime a little worried about the 
“ghetto, situation” In the city. They 
started to ask wlicthcr this same West 
Berlin, once a centre of direct political 
political influence, wgs not gradually 
becoming a remote resorve of the Federal 
Republic which only managed to survive 
with the help of regular material trans- 
fusions from die “mainland”. 


They thought they saw a growing worry 
among Berliners that their ‘Magic Moun- 
tain’ was being forgotten, that the status 
quo in central Europe was being generally 
accepted and that the temptation was 
growing to leave the unsolved problem 
unsolved. 

To prevent tliis is the task of the renewed 
four-power talks. This is how the three 
Western protectors see it and how the 
government in Bonn views it. The aim is 
to normalise the situation in and around 
Berlin, which means not only guarantee- 
ing access routes but also allowing greater 
freedom in and around the city itself. 

If Moscow is aiming seriously for a 
tenable modus vivendi in Europe on the 
basis of status quo it will have to take 
Berlin into consideration. 

If the German Democratic Republic 
and its capital, East Berlin, are to be 
recognised then the relational Ip of West 
Berlin to the Federal Republic must be 
recognised by Moscow and the GDR. 

Reality is a sword with two edges. The 
East Bloc cannot twist the idea of status 
quo to Its own formulae. 

Moscow is well aware or this situation. 
It is insisting that agreements involving 
Bonn, Moscow, Warsaw and East Berlin 
form an entity. The four-power talks on 
Berlin belong to this complex of agree- 
ments although only the four-powers 
responsible for Berlin are represented at 
the negotiations. 

On account or the four-power responsi- 
bility for Berlin in toto which still exists 
there can bp no juridical link between the 
topics of renunciation of the use of force 
(or recognition of the GDR) and Berlin. 
But tho political link between the Berlin 
question and the topic of respecting the 
boundaries in Eastern Europe is self- 
evident. 

1 l • • 

How could it be possible to recognise 
tho GDR without first specifying!. reac- 
tions to that country’s claim to .sover- 
eign 1 ’ controls over all access routes to 
Berlin in tho future? 


West Berlin remains optimistic 
for the future 


satisfactory settlement of the Berlin ques- 
tion a prior necessity to ratification of 
the Moscow Treaty time is growing short. 
There is no doubt that it is vital to the 
interests of both Moscow and Bonn that 
this treaty should be finalised. Since the 
GDR Is at the controls in the Berlin 
question and has to take part in discus- 
sions on the future of the city it is 
irrevocably caught up in the slipstream. 

It would be wrong to accuse the GDR 
leadership of having no interest in ddtente 
in Europe, but the leaders in the other 
part of Germany are predomiriatlv old 
men, long-serving officials whose political 
outlook was formed in the years of class 
struggle during the Weimar Republic. 

Their experience of discussions with 
the Federal Republic has always involved 
battles with members of our o|d. guard 
who have long since left the political 
scene. 

The Soviet Union is no longer able to 
conduct its German policy along exactly 
the lines it wants and which it thinks 
would be most beneficial to its interests. 
It has a powerful partner in the GDR and 
naturally the GDR wants to have its say. 


German Democratic Republic territory 
and that Berlin (without the prefix ‘East') 
is the capital of the German Democratic 
Republic? 

Normalisation of relations is only possi- 
ble if East Berlin quits declaring West 
Berlin a “phenomenon”. 

At a later stage of East- West negotiations 
on Berlin it is bound to prove 
necessary to draw in the two German 
states immediately involved in the ques- 
tion hi some form or other. This will be 
unavoidable since the Western powers 
have empowered Bonn to represent West 
Berlin abroad and since on the other side 
the Soviet Union has surrendered part of 
Its sovereign power over Berlin to the 
GDR. 

Legal niceties about Berlin are legion, 
but they can be unravelled if politicians 
go all out for a solution of the Berlin 
question. 

As soon as the relationslilp of West 
Berlin to the Federal Republic is made 
clear to and by all concerned the problem 
of “demonstrative” presence of Federal 
Republic government agencies in the city 
will lose most of its significance which 
has been exaggerated to such an extent 
by Moscow and East Berlin in the past. 

West Berlin is not an insurmountable 
obstacle on the way to finding a modus 
vivendi with the countries of the East 
Bloc. It is In reality a necessary link in the 
cliain of agreements. 

Unless there is “extensive progress in 
the stabilisation of the status of West 
Berlin,” to quote 1 Chancellor Willy 
Brandt, it wiU be impossible to reach any 
extensive policy for peace. 

in the context of a European security 
conference the Soviet government has 
suggested closer economic,- technical, 
scientific and cultural cooperation. 

We should take Moscow's leaders ul 
their word. Representatives of West Ber- 
lin cannot hold any objections to such a 
programme. 

For as long as West Berlin is isolated 
from Its most nntural source of supply it 
will prove impossible to achieve aims such 
as this. 

It has been said that the Berlin problem 
will not bo cleared up satisfactorily until 
the burning questions of this century that 
have germinated in Berlin have been 
brought to a head and cleared up. 

(SUddeutsche Zoltung, [7 September 1970) 


but is not quite sure exactly what 
concessions it can allow. 

There are sure signs of tills in that the 
date for the next meeting of ambassadors 
to discuss the Berlin question should have 
been decided and is now overdue. Ori- 
ginally two dates in the middle of 
September were announced unofficially^ 
Now — still unofficially — these talks are 
planned for 30 September. 

For as long as the GDR officials art 
undecided Soviet ambassador Semyon 
Abrassimov cannot’ take his place at Ihe 
negotiating table. 

A second indication' Is that more 
reliable reports are filtering from Wash- 
ington that US ambassador William Rush 
returned empty-handed. i = ;■ ’ 

There Is a third sign, in that Neues 
Deutschland the Socialist Unity Party 
mouthpiece, contained a whole-page es- 
say on 9 September dealing with “certain 
motives behind imperialist propaganda 
against the GDR economy”. This ended 
in a bitter attack on ruling circles in the 
Federal Republic for- trying to penetrate 
into “so-called scientific and technical 
contacts in the GDR arid Undermine the 
position of our Republic.” 


Once again the old, old scapegoat, the 
Federal. Republic was put in the GDR 
pillories. 

Almost twenty years of Bonn policies 
directed against the GDR have left thoir 
traces hud cannot be eradicated over- 
night. The situation is not Improved when 
politicians in this country cry demands in 
the marketplace wliich should only be 
heard within the four walls of. the room 
where negotiations are taking place. It is 
unseemly to bawl out another State for 
not allowing its citizens human easements 
since, fills Is an attack on : that country’s 
prestige, 

Reason is gradually .prevailing in West 
Berlin. The emotions,; that led many 
politicians to utter many words that were 
not well thought out after the signing of 
the Moscow Treaty, have abated. 
Optimism remains. A solution will be 
found to the Berlin problem.' It will not 
Come quickly,' it will not be easy and will 
hot be so far-reaching as the more 
optimistic people have been hoping. ••• 

Moscow r too has friends in the GDR 
that are looking to the ftiture. The 
climate of opinion in the GDR leadership 
aUt is at present will change; 

But it is still firmly rooted as’ean be 
shown by the fact that* the article 
mentioned above was lifted from Neues 
Deutschland . and printed one day later in 
Berliner Zeltung. , Dieter Fltzau 

• (KClder S tad t-Anzfllgar, IS September 1970) 
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Government braces itself for a fierce 
autumn in the Bundestag 


P olitical forecasters arc promising that 
the political climate will be heated 
this autumn, a consolation for the fact 
that the initial promise of a hot summer 
on the domestic policies front did not 
materialise. 

The Bundestag session just beginning 
will catch up on everything that was 
neglected in the last lazy holiday weeks. 

It is hard to say whether this will prove 
true. Political forecasts arc always risky 
as politics always has more surprises — 
mainly unpleasant ones - ready for us 
than we can imagine. 

But it is essentia] to risk a glance into 
the political future in order to test the 
stability of our domestic policy. 

Even though it happened some time 
ago now, it should not be forget ten that 
the governing Socialist-Liberal coalition 
rocked visibly a few months back. Who 
can guarantee that this will not happen 
again? 

People forecasting a hot autumn mean 
that willy Brandt and Walter Sclieel could 
once again be as seriously endangered ns 
they were in the critical period between 
Kassel and Moscow. 

Meanwhile everyone can now see that 
the political fronts have changed. At that 
time flip Christian Democrat and Christ- 
ian Socialist (CDU/CSU} Opposition was 
so successful in its attacks on the govern- 
ing Socialist -Liberal coalition that even 
some top Social Democrats and Free 
Democrats thought it only a matter of 
time before they would sink beneath the 
blows of their opponents. 

Herbert Wohner and other Social De- 
mocrats did not make their calculations 
for new elections for fun. Just because 


the collapse was prevented docs not mean 
to say that it never threatened. 

The Bonn-Moscow Treaty renouncing 
the use or threat of force was a godsend 
for Brandt and Schcel. Almost overnight 
the Russian summer changed the battle 
fortunes of die two opposition parties in 

The Opposition was forced on to the 
defensive and during the retreat the 
Union ranks, formerly compact, split in 
d isarray. 

Since then the Union has had its hands 
full reforming ranks and developing a 
strategy appropriate to the Irrevocable 
changes in the course of our foreign 
policy. 

But this means that since the signing of 
the Treaty renouncing force the govern- 
ment can hardly be overthrown any 
longer by domestic controversy over its 
Ostpolitik. 

Of course this assertion refers solely to 
the domestic clash of ideologies over 
Ostpolitik which the Socialist-Liberal coa- 
lition has obviously won. 

That docs not mean to say that they 


might not lose everything again in prac- 
tical policies. The risk on which they 
stand or fall are the Berlin talks which 
they can only influence indirectly. 

To overgen eralisc the situation a little, 
their fate and the few remaining hopes of 
the Opposition rest in the hands of the 
Russians. 

When we realise this we also explain 
why the Opposition must aim for solidari- 
ty with the government in the Berlin 
question. Whether it likes It or not, it is 
aboard the ship of Ostpolitik launched by 
Brandt and cannot hope that it capsizes. 

There remains domestic policy. In the 
elections in the Federal states of Bavaria 
and Hesse this November the government 
could once again totter. 

Elections have once again become ex- 
citing. thank goodness, since the pollsters 
failed so miserably. Forecasts must be 
cautious to the very last day. We shall 
have to wait and see whether the Free 
Democrats (FDP) scale the five per cent 
qualification hurdle In at least one of the 
states. They will find it easier in Hesse. 

It may indeed be true that the Liberals 
in Bonn need not necessarily collapse if 
the FDP fails in the provinces. But Walter 
Schcel and Hans-Dielrich Censchcr still 
have to face this. 

The break with the National Liberals 
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may show their regained rnnfw 
it is also an act of desp ”ir. Everyfoj?^ 
now^taked on a fairly tolerable^ 

Whatever the ease, the FDP will 
the great question mark lir,nei nfin „ 
coalition, liven if the parly \ f 
successful it will still have t 0 f 
desperately for its survival until tlJ : 
ol the legislative period. 

The elections to the Provincial Au- 

hhes ol Bavaria and Hesse will also an,,' 
the governing coalition’s question vrt-.' 
er prooi of action in Ostpoliiik 
compensate for its impotence retail 
the price spiral. ^ 

The mirror image is true for theft 
The Joss ol an alternative to Osipd 
may be compensated for by sfaq 
attacks on the economic situation!, 
hist lest will be the first reading of? 
1971 Budget when Finance Minisutf, 
Moller will be the target, if £. a 
materialise, and Ostpolitik will bis?-- 
a different light. 

Counting up all rhe possible mi 
conflict which could easily be extol 
to details, the forecast of a hot auiucv 
not far off the truth. 

But it cannot be overlooked tlnii 
political situation at the beginning dii 
new B unties tag session has once jp 
shifted in favour of the government. 

The government will not be tai 
hy the fact (hat they cannot retail 
salely. And it is no disaster that il d 
not yet lenr the snaics of the Opposite 
as il is not desirable lor a coalition tof;3 
halfway through a legislative period 
Instead il should receive its just duo ntL* 
the right time comes. 

(SI UTTliAKTMR ZElTtVs 
12 Seplembfi K 7 
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Problems of Third World and reform 
dominate Catholic Congress at Trier 
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Women join ranks 
to fight elections 
in Bavaria 


EnaUttrlMBandsdira I 

O ne of the alms of the First Women’s 
Party .(EFP) formed in Mannheim 
last January is to to transfer a mother s 
effect on the family Into the political 
sphere. The Party intends to contest 
elections soon to be held for the Bavarian 
Provincial Assembly. 

The main demand of this party headed 
by 36-year-old housewife Gisela Gawllke 
is the establishment of a true partnership 
between men and women in politics. ■ ■ 

The EFP believes that there should be 
more women In the Bundestag and in the 
government. It also states that one judge 
in two should be a woman. A similar 
percentage of women teachers at univer- 
sity should also be aimed at. 

The party urges all women to give up 
Inch political illiteracy”, keep in touch 
with current affairs and take an active 
part in politics. 

Top officials in the party have said that 
they have received some 18,000 applica- 
tions for membership. Applicants wQl 
fust enter the “EFP, Furtherance Socie- 
ty ’ and will not be allowed to join the 
party until it can be seen that their 
political views are not extreme. 

This will prevent infiltration by Uto- 
pians or radical elements, the EFP an- 
nounces. 

{ Frankfurter Rundschau, is September 1970} 


F 1 inancc Minister Alex M tiller misses no 
opportunity to defend the govern- 
ment’s Budget plans for 1971. The 
Cabinet is continually fortifying him. 
He needs their aid. A rise in expenditure 
of twelve per cent is bound to attract 
criticism if at the same time thrift is made 
the highest economic virtue. 

But it is the others who are to hold 
back. The extra tax demanded Tor the 
first time in August was intended to curb 
consumption. The government bdioves 
that it can then draw freely on lavish 
resources and at last drive on with 
domestic reform. 

But this must be fought energetically. 
As long as quickly rising prices indicate 
an unhealthy overheating of the eco- 
nomy, all policy should be aimed at 
restoring stability. 

It just won’t do for the government 
simply to exclude itself front this, es- 
pecially as the Bundesbank has not 
managed despite persistent efforts to 
keep the inflation of money and credit 
within bounds. 

Whatever it skims off from domestic 
solvency immediately flows in again 
from abroad. When discussing how to Im- 
prove the tools of economic policy after 
the evil experiences with this boom, the 
set-up, at the Bundesbank will also have to 
be examined. 

But this is all in the future. We are still 
occupied with the boom at the moment 
The negligible effectiveness of the Bun- 
desbank and the slight aid from financial 
policy provide little lasting success, even 
when combined. 

The 1970 Budget which at least tried to 
counter, the economic evils lagged only a 
little way behind the. growth of the 
national product. . Mailer promised to 
increase expenditure by only f our per 
cent at the most during the first half of this 
year. This figure grew to ten per cent 
Another government would probably 
have had the same difficulty In betas 
thrifty with its. money. But that Is no 

S?,/" k 1,181 taised ^ h «P« 
with its ambitious announcements that it 

would meet all . demands and introduce 

economic stability, domestic reforms and 


Ministers must give priority to price 
stability before domestic reforms 


cco " on ,’ ic cmrx Which Hilly serve In hnlmicc In* W 
as expected than the one we have now. incurred lor example with the aboliw 

r 5°SL th f l j! v r 0l, . ld ol' the investment tax or the advanlap 
Points of tlm n mom mm ° drn ^ tc< ). t,,c for the lower income groups planned i 
? V Whh l u T c C5U,1,0US - taxation reform. Increases of this W 

^ovemmen. would „o, be oomnry .o .l.egovernn^ 

.hit’ll i° V b“ itSlr 0P C.T,S'i's e an increase in .hr® 
to neglect the eormrnrfi™ 100 blirilcn rate which expresses the p™ [ ' 

sities hosoltals rontls uml linin' n vc 'j age of the national product flowing 

a I ,d State coffers. Chancellor Brandt 1*/ 

pollution for want of funds. W3 Cr mi ^. cti t,mt tll,s rate Wl11 not be ™ k . 
I. Is however forgetting that innation is and noTto thoK e on n theTn iff - 18 

The' more 6 nTdlmS 7 ^! ■ phn f- «™idcdng higher taxes inevitable. W 

stimulated hv nnh7 7n? r ll0 'T 8 “ is lhe ““ of being able to afford ™* 
.n. ™ • public, building contracts, aIU | morc cars “ hcn the roads « 

the more quickly prices will rise and a inadequate’ And what is the point c 

P 0 S f n c^.rse 8 e the e 1 tI? llie money - ^ ' lo buy your wife a ?«« * 

bud inT„ r ‘ h :i la e ^' n0t St0p „ ,ts when there is no University place fo O* 
□uncling programme for this reason. But son? 


It would be more sensible to damp down 
the rise in prices first of all and then 
increase investment. 

Criticism would of course not stop if 
this course were taken. But there would 
probably be more hope of success. The 
way the government . is acting now, it is 
running the danger of having to revise its 
intentions once again. 

It is also accelerating the process that is 
threatening to make one more point of 
the government policy statement out of 
date - taxes. 

If the government does not save part of 
the rncome that is now flooding into its 
coffers, it will soon be faced by the 
question of whether there should be an 
increase in taxation omot. 

•This does, not mean higher tarriffs 


Meanwhile more and more people- 
and not just those on the left wing-jj 
considering higher taxes inevitable. 
is the use of being able to afford 
and morc cars when the roads ^ 
inadequate? And what is the point « 
being able lo buy your wife a f UI ^ 
when there is no university place forp 
son? 

Public building and works musty 
given priority over private consump^ 
as far as the economy allows. TM 
responsible for Opposition policy a* ** 
aware of this. 

If the SPD and FDP want to raise W 
for this purpose voters will feel that dl 
have been deceived. The coalition 
therefore seeking its salvation in cre ^ 
such as education loans. 

There are no objections to Jh» • 
principle. But the Bundesbank has 
primanded the government fo* .. 
amount of debt it Intends to incur duP} 
the next few years. .... 

By Increasing its debts and redistn ^ 
tag expenditure priorities the govemni 
may be able to last until 1973, the en 
this legislative period, without incie»“* 
taxes' and thus save Its face. . 

Marty SPD members already vie' 
promise not to increase the tax tm 
rate as nothing more than an unnece»* i 
fetter on their urge for action. _ 

Gerhard MeyenbM t) 

(Kdlner Slad t-Anzelger, Il September 


T he S3rd German Catholic Congress 
was not as bad as its critics, both 
(ompeient and incompetent, claim. What 
ns heard at Trier was a broadly based 
jbeussion with plenty of time at the 
anticipants’ disposal. This had long been 
oitnanded at Trier as a way out of the 
fKlto. 

How that things were being discussed 
twyone wanted his own discussion. If 
Amissions ran at a high intellectual level, 
fcre were complaints that the ordinary 
Christian could not add his contribution 
a he lacked the vocabulary. 

When simpler questions and specific 
problems were dealt with, others had the 
argument ready that the discussions lack- 
ed the necessary depth. 

Of course people should not be too 
quick to object. And there is one more 
point. The accusation of manipulation 
made and then withdrawn by the Critical 
Community Action Group is not true. 

The Central Committee of German 
Catholics admittedly chose the general 
subject of the Lord’s Community In order 
to be spared more delicate topics. Thai at 
least is the opinion of prominent lay 
Catholic leaders. 

But the organisers did not bar any 
extension to the subject matter. It was 
possible to discuss the problems of the 
Third World. Moral, theological and ec- 
clesiastical principles such as the indis- 
solubility of marriage were no longer 
taboo. 

A person can now discuss a question 
hk h as whether divorced Catholics 
should be allowed to remarry, without 
being branded a heretic. 

These developments are visibly positive 
tot they do bring new problems in their 
lain, it borders on utopianism to hope 
for an oweriding majority in favour of 
these individual moves. Ecclesiastical and 
dogmatic barriers have to be overcome 
before they can be put into practice. 

U cannot be overlooked that the shai p 
clashes will be conducted among theo- 
logians and not just among lay Catholics. 
Tlw wishes of the Critical Community 
in Trier bore some weight. Abstinence 
from political statement has not been a 
habit of the Catholic Congress for many 
years now with the result that statements 
on Latin America and the foreign workers 
In this country no longer caused any 
surprise. 

Tough resolution 

.A working group entitled “The Com- 
munity and the World” passed a strongly - 
corded resolution stating that the coun- 
r^.Qf the. Third World were becoming 
wcieaslngly dependent on the econo- 
higlily developed nations. . 
Attacks on this situation were not 
^■sided. The economic systems of both 
East and the West were made respon- 
"*4 e for this increasing dependence. “Cer- 
j?ui industrial circles” were denounced 
‘°r profiteering from this situation. „ 

. The working group called upon Clirist- 
J ns to take, heed of til is judgement and 
a critical distance towards cap- 
It also demanded broadly-based 
^hon to impress upon people the con- 
■Jj^utiQn of tne economic systems toward 
fte ‘"Justice throughout 

piled upon those people responsible 
si if 6 ^niirch’s development aid to look 
me political effects of their previous 
measures. . ' 

JP* working group lined up with the 
lcs of the Cabora Bassa dam project. 
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Julius, Cardinal Dtipfnar (left) and the Bishop of MUnstar, Heinrich Tanhumberg, 
took part in a public discussion when they attended the Catholic Congress in T rier 

(Photo: AP) 


The group adopted the arguments of the 
scheme's opponents and blackened the 
whole project as a means of extending 
white domination. 

The working group finally called upon 
the Central Committee of German Cath- 
olics to try and make (he government 
abandon its plans to support the scheme. 

It was heard at the Catholic Congress 
that this country’s branch of the Pax 
Christ! movement would iiitcrveno in 
Bonn against the Cabora Bassa dam. 

“The Community and the World" 
working group demanded that Catholics 
should he prepared to make morc sacri- 
fices to allcviuto distress in the Third 
World. One proposal was that parishes 


T he Catholic Congress held in Essen in 
1968 set a new yardstick for ecc- 
lesiastical gatherings in much the same 
way as the 1969 Evangelical Congress in 
Stuttgart. 

There were more elements of truth, 
more concern with actual life and provo- 
cations were not scotched but were 
treated with both seriousness and humour 
by both organisers and participants. 

Tills happened quite Innocently. Par- 
ticipants had been partly prepared for 
this but both sides were then surprised at 
the results. Even though few people 
exerted themselves, they did eventually 
get to grips with the problems posed. The 
firm system of German Catholicism is 
obviously nearing its end. 

Such a Spontaneous confrontation 
could not be repeated. In theory a more 
mature, more objective discussion was 
possible, with more depth. But there were 
few signs that this could happen yet. 

What was possible was art escalation - a 
shaper, more systematic and better pre- 
pared protest, on the one side and a 
careful, overall, more or less clever de- 
fence from management. Would man- 
agement be sufficiently able to stand up 
against opposition and integrate it into its 
ranks? 

Throughout the world, especially in the 
Federal Republic, ti\e Catholic Church is 
in a state of fermentation. Polarisation, is 
becoming more pronounced. There, has 
been no lack; of conflict and controversy 
during the past two years. . r , 

. This is true for the foundations of the 


should donate as much money to deve- 
lopment aid as they spent on renovating 
and decorating their churches. 

The controversy over the letter sent by 
the Brazilian Bishop Geraldo Sigaud lo 
Bishop Heinrich Tenhumberg also belongs 
in this context. 

In this letter Bishop llcldcr Camara, u 
reformer, was, accused of having a Fascist 
past and of working with Communists. 
The critics at the Trier congress included 
several established groups who expressed 
thoir sympathy for Bishop Camara. 

Bishops and spokesmen of the Central 
Committee said that they saw no reason 
lo disavow the proposal made by the 
“Working Group for Development and 


Peace” that Bishop Camara should be 
awarded the Nobel Prize. 

A working group dealing with the 
political commitment of the religious 
community decided, after long discus- 
sion, to distribute the weight more evenly 
and declared Czech reformer Alexander 
Dubcek worthy of the Nobci Peace Prize 
along with Bishop Camara. 

There were as many resolutions aiming 
at reforming the Church as there were 
politically coloured motions. More effec- 
tive parish and community work was 
urgent and concrete proposals were made 
to improve the proclamation of the faith. 

One working group said that the con- 
troversial Church tax should still be 
collected by the State as no one had any 
better system of tax collection to offer. 
But it demanded that the parishes should 
have more power to decide to what uses 
the tax was to be put. 

After all the opinions, proposals and 
views had been expressed at the Catholic 
Congress many participants were concern- 
ed with how they could all be put into 
practice. 

Many people in Trier asked what had 
become of the resolutions passed at the 
turbulent Catholic Congress two years 
ago in Essen. Only two answers were 
given, both unsatisfactory. The Central 
Committee had passed the resolutions on 
to the Episcopal Congress wliere no 
results had been forthcoming and the 
Chairman of the Episcopal Congress, 
Cardinal Dtipfncr, Archbishop of Munich, 
had spoken with Pope Paul VI about the 
encyclical on marital practice and birth 
control that was violently attacked in 
Essen. 

As to what would happen to the 
resoltuions made at Trier, it was staled 
that they would serve as subjects of 
discussion at the joint synod of bishops in 
1972. 

This synod has also given the Central 
Committee a plausible reason to postpone 
the next Catholic Congress that should 
take place in 1972. 

To counter rumours and hopes that 
Catholic Congresses were antiquated and 
should therefore be completely abandon- 
ed, Albrecht Deckel, the President of the 
Central Comm it tee, announced that pre- 
parations for the 1974 Catholic Congress 
lind nlrcmly hc|i.n. RdnhiM Nut! 
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Trier Congress shows Catholic 
Church in state of ferment 


movement, the new parishioners’ councils diaconic Church, a Church serving the 
of various composition and of various people of God and humanity, 
relationship to priest and bishop. Conflict, odious behaviour, , protest, 

This is true for the central stucture, the misunderstanding and attempts at niani- 

critical groups of priests or laymen and pulation by both sides must give way to 

their organised opponents. It is also true objective discussion and Christian debate, 

for the superstructure. The old Catholic unity must give way 

Little was seen of these disputes in to a new °pen. discriminating unity with 

Trier’s Episcopal Palace and perhaps Just freslt judgement and new tasks in a way 

as little in the faculties. But questions of that preserves the Truth, 

celibacy, marital practice, hierarchical r The Trier Congress Is also a rehearsal 

authority and many matters of doctrine, ^ or lhe 1971 Ecumenical Whitsun Gather- 

. including tlie nature of God, are causing ^8- Lord > Community exists where 

unrest among broad sections of the ^ esus Christ is present through two or 

Church. Could the Church stand firm . mtee people, or a hundred or ■ thousand, 
against all this? Would It try to appease? wbo are gathered together in His name. 

Trier was a “small" Catholic Congress, 11 lS . f P™* °} t ^"^giving, a place, of 
not a “big” one. (The organisers alter- funking and repentance. It is 

. nate.) But even a small congress with the JL pIac . e wbaro d,e essence of the 
somewhat restricted central theme of Church, suffers and fights, prays and 

“The Lord’s Community" had no fewer dwells in the , s P ,r, f ?. f lhanksgiving and 

than 27 working groups. repentance when challenged by the tem- 

On the final Sunday believers flocked p0 , r f ’h*. . ^ . - 

■ to tlie Congress. Many of the working ,, b s V a PP ened hi Trier, as fragmen- 

groups were able to succeed because of as ,s common a n lon S. us humans 

their good preparation, their good parti- ^ contemporaries, there is a better 
clpants and their good work. . “X* °/ t ie ecumenical gatlieruig sue- 

But is that enough to advance Cath- °5? dlu *’ It de P ends mofe on ** thajl the 
oliclsiti in ihe Federal Republic? At the 
moment it is going through a period of 
transition from a people’s Church to a 



efforts of the ecumenical group.' 

Walter Dirks 
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Berlin is no loss to post-war writing 

DO WRITERS NEED A NATIONAL POINT OF CONTACT? 


F or more than twenty years the Ger- 
mans have been living in two German 
states. Tliis is certainly no desirable state 
of affairs but it does have the advantage 
of being in congruence with reality. 

To a great extent it also corresponds to 
the picture world opinion lias formed of 
the Germans. 

In these first few years of the seventies 
wc are ail basically snying goodbye to 
Bismarck’s empire. Great things often 
happen quietly. Whether we are aware of 
it or not, the Reich of Blut and Elsen, 
blood and iron, is over. 

We arc bidding farewell to illusions, 
slowly breaking with views that we long 
cherished. At this moment of reorienta- 
tion we should also consider one special 
problem connected with this - Berlin is 
no longer the capital of German lit- 
erature. 

I remember how painful that affected 
us at the time. At the beginning of the 
fifties we German intellectuals, regardless 
of political standpoint, all believed that 
there could not really be a vital, represen- 
tative German literature without Berlin, 
The dangers of a trend to provincialism 
were painted. We nil believed that litera- 
ture needed a metropolis to be signi- 
ficant. A glance across to France and 
Paris seemed to confirm this. 

A look back to the role of Berlin in the 
twenties made this theory irrefutable. 
Everybody had their memories and pic- 
tures of the Prussian Academy of Arts, 
the Romanisches Cafe, the many pub- 
lishing concerns, the hard years of con- 
flict and the genius of Berlin's Jews. 

Capital cities always present tire right 
sociological conditions lor a critical ima- 
gination. Important literature is always 
criticism - criticism of conditions In 
images and figures. 

Today, twenty years on, tliis theory 
must be revised. We have to admit that 
out conjectures and fears of those times 
have not materialised. 

At present we are experiencing In 
Germany the most unusual, perhaps uni- 
que situation of a literature or some 
standing existing even without a capital. 


No longer the centre 

■ i 

For moire than even twenty years Berlin 
has no longer been our political, social 
and intellectual centre and yet It cannot 
l?e said that post-war German literature 
has declined in Importance. 

- s This, literature can .of course be crlticis- 
ed but it could ! never be described' as 
provincial. Writing today is better and 
more artistic than in the much glorified 
twenties. , 

; Perhaps tile : authors at that time hid 
m'oie to $ay. They championed political 
progf amines and theories arid • agitated. 
' But the treatment of language arid the art 
of writing is certainly at a higher Level 
today. The loss of Berlin has not reduced 
literary quality* ■ 1 

That h a surprising and remarkable 
phenomenon. People should riot servo lip 
patent explanations too soon. I must also 
stress that I am speaking 'As a borft Berliner 
who still feels part of the city hi spite pf 
living so long In the Federal Republic;,' 

There is therefore more than surprise In 
my words - there is also some grief, some 
disappointment and a twinge of pain. 
After all everybody likes to remain 
faithful to his home town. 
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I should like to acknowledge that this 
isolated and divided city, forced to 
exist under complicated and artificial 
conditions, is indispensible, essential and 
incomparable. 

I should like to say that Berlin Is 
needed, that literature cannot flourish 
without it. But when I am honest, sober 
and sceptical - all good Berlin virtues ■ I 
have to admit that it can. That’s the 
terrible thing about it. 

Tt is difficult to discover the reasons for 
tills. I confess that they are all unable to 
convince me completely. It can be said 
that literary life has moved to Munich, 
but tills just is not true on closer 
examination. 

Post-war German literature has not 
been as seriously affected by the loss of 
Berlin as one might have thought. Our 
literature is respectable enough without a 
capital. Twenty years of post-war Ger- 
man literature provide enough examples 
of that. 

There may be a lot of artists living in 
Munich, or at least people who call 
themselves artists. But judging from the 
few important literary works to come 


from Munich in the past twenty years, 
there are not all that many. 

Closer to the mark is the argument that 
die system of social communication lins 
become so dense, perfect and complete 
because of technical developments that it 
does not really matter where anyone 
lives. Everybody is connected with every- 
one else. Television is one example. 

But even the most perfect technology 
will never replace local colour, the feeling 
of the place, human proximity and 
conflict. 

One tiling is certain. The old concepts 
of the metropolis and the provinces as 
natural opposites are no longer valid. The 
view of society, reminiscent of Oswald 
Spengler. that the metropolis is die iieart 
that pumps the blood and the provinces 
cultural backwoods eagerly and passively 
receiving this blood, is certainly out of 
date today. 

Locality has become relatively un- 
important in the age of technological 
super-organisation. The fact that a person 
is situated in Mainz, Baden-Baden or 
Glitersloh has little to do with what is 
called die era’s spiritual climate. Culture 
can be everywhere. It is just as likely to 
be in Darmstadt ns Berlin. 

As far as literature is concerned, it can 
be seen diat writers need a place to live, 
but that need not be the capital. 

Heinrich Ball cannot be imagined wldi- 


Much Polish literature introduced to 
die West via German translations 


rj bigniew Herbert, Marck Hlnsko, Sta- 
Xj nisi aw Jerzy Lee, Iwaszklewicz, Mro- 
zek, Tadcusz, Nowakowski, R6zcwlcz, 
Witkiewicz and Bruno Schulz nro names 
that are in the main difficult to pro- 
nounce but they have long been known in 
this country. 

These Polish authors and many of their 
colleagues first appeared In the Western 
world In translations originating from die 
Federal Republic. Klaus Staemmler deser- 
ves special praise for his work. He has 
now written about this In the current 
Issue of Monat that deals with Poland - an 
End to Prejudice. 

Staemmler shows that the Federal 
Republic can be described as Polish 
literature’s gate to the West. Between 
1945 an 1965 there were 153 translations 
in the Federal Republic. In the cprrea- 



Karl Dedeefus 
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ponding period there were only 68 
French translations of Polish works, sixty 
English and 96 Italian. 

The lead Is plain. A look at die famous 
names listed in the opening paragraph 
allows that there Is quality as well ns 
quantity. 

This pace-making has chalked up a 
success. After the German translation of 
Wladyslaw StanlslawReymont’s novel The 
Pfasonts It found enough favour to win die 
Nobel Prize. 

The translation figures in Eastern Eu- 
rope are, not surprisingly, higher. 347 
works have been Iran slated in die German 
Democratic Republic, against the Federal 
Republic figure of 153. 

But Staemmler has told us that In 
Eastern Europe there is a greater propor- 
tion of nineteendi century literature than 
in the West where translations are usually 
restricted to post-war works. 

The first wave, of translations was set 
j f 1 Xc • tem P oraf y end of the Cold War 

»j . . There was a decline in the 
mid-sixties but Staemmler says that it 
now seems to have picked up again. .He 
should. know, he is one of the most eager 
translators of Polish works. 

That is, also true of the second 1m- 
portant translator, Karl Dedecius, who. 
like Staemmler, is from Frankfurt, ... 

Looking back over the history of Polish 
and i German literature and its similarities, 
Dedeolus writes, "The Poles, with self- 
irony, have made Up 'a proverb about 
themselves! Whatever one says about' the 
Poles, it’s true. A sadly Ironic proVerb 
could be made up for the Germans; 
Whatever the Germans begin: boomerangs 
against them." 5 

Mistrust is common. The translators 
who want to counteract this are always 
coming across it. Dedeciiis’ continues 
satirically, "When the interest in the art 
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out Cologne but his wide reader 
Eastern Europe and his popular su* 
Russia shows that he is depicih 
world. ^ 

G tinier Grass wrote his best wort, 
memory oi his home town oID^t 
his present break through in BritJ. 
America shows that Danzig \vh ± 
more than just one city - n 
metaphor for the whole world. s 
The same is line for the woA 
Martin Walser Siegfried Lcnz andn 
of the younger writers. They k 
various corners of the country, ihet<- 
spiritual centre in Germany any mo;, 
it cannot be said that tlic work ql 
authors have lost any of their imnr' 
because of this. 1 

The idea that all productive spirit^ 
be congregated in a capital and thaiiu 
only result from direct friefoi 
communication is no longer m 
wonder if it ever was true, fa 
novelists used to flee Paris almoura 
time tiiey wanted to write sutfj 
serious. 

One thing must be conceded 
lost something very human anddS 
with the metropolis: literature) u 
rndely character. The Gruppe 47 tel: 
replace this for a time. The FitiL- 
Book Fair will once again try tofou 
the wonderful illusion that literatun 
Germany is a public and sociable ft 
men on. 

But wc all know it isn’t. Writmin'j 
Federal Republic today live rather at 
cd, spread throughout the country r 
they nro. However 1 do not believe i 
this isolation necessarily proves hard 
to literary production. After alia»£ 
must always do his writing by hlnueli 
Horst Flfft 

(DEUTSCHES ALLGEMU: 
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A fter five years of attracting ever-in- 
creasing sales it is now dear that 
mass-produced art has a firm place in the 
scheme of tilings for the art consumer. 
Up until the mid-sixties art lovers des- 
pised the mass production of works of art 
gj opposed to the one and only genuine 
original, but now these feelings of scorn 
seem to have died down. 

The workshop for graphic art has come 
tyo its own alongside the factory for 
miss-producing object art. 

Looking at those workshops where an 
iriist watches and supervises the series 
poduction of the work he lias created it 
cost be admitted that the manufacturhig 

C :edure is every bit as responsibly 
died and "authentic" as at a printing 
Em which is producing a series of art 

prills. 

One sucli workshop is that attached to 
fliAIecto Gallery In London. 

Worldwide acceptance of this new kind 
af art- for- all and the approval given it by 
irtists who have “made it," have meant 
that mass produced works of art, a 
branch of the world of arts that is right 
up to date with the technological age, has 
pushed aside the original intentions when 
It first bogan. 

■ Series production of works of art was 
originally intended to produce cheap 
copies for collectors who could not 
afford an original of a work of art. But In 
fact as time lias gone by and methods of 
production have improved, and as the 
mass-produced articles have gained ac- 
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Mass-produced art remains too 
expensive for the masses 


ceptancc, this sphere of the art world has 
come to be a type of art in its own right. 

It could mean that in time a new group 
of private collectors will spring up who 
turn their attention away from graphic 
art and concentrate far more on col- 
lecting the plastic arts. 

A number of factors such as increased 
buying of ars multiplicata , its triumphant 
entry into an increasing number of 
galleries and mueseums and the growing 
number of exliibi lions of private collec- 
tions which are quite happy to include 
"conveyor-bel L” art must mean that 
prices for the better examples will rise. 

The Industrial aspect of mass-produced 
art with everything capable of being 
reproduced ad infinitum lias not only 
become a large part of modem plastic art, 
but has also taken a firm place in granitic 
art as well. For graphic art to hold its 
own against the ready attractions of its 
three-dimensionnl cousin It too has had to 
"go out among the people". 

It is not merely by chance that now 
that series produced works have gone up 


in people's estimation works of graphic 
art have broken the bounds of strictly 
limited printings. 

Mass-produced prints have an advantage 
over lithographs and etchings in that they 
can be reproduced time and time again 
without loss of quality. 

Latest developments show a rather 
paradoxical change in the function of 
series produced art. Large printings and 
unlimited editions are designed to break 
the clique of ricli art-lovers who corner 
the market in master works, but the 
"socialising" of art for the masses is 
limited in that the prices demanded are 
often inflated. 

For instance prints by Hundertwasser 
are issued in 10,000 copies yet still fetch 
300 Marks and German galleries agree to 
this price (The Munich Leonhard Gal- 
lery’s silk-screen print of Good Morning 
City). 

Cullen in Berlin placed a half-page 
advert in the Frankfurter Allgomeine 
Zcitung of the joint Wewerka-Diter Rot 


Josef Albers’ works of colour and 
vexation shown at Diisseldorf 
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Klaus Staemmler . __ . 

(Photo*, w* it gives art-lovers a good opportunity to 

uhhfltj !* think important role of Josef Albers 
and literature of our Eastern WJJ: in the modern art world. 


F or many artists Josef Albers’ Huldi- 
gung tins Quadrat (Tribute to the 
Souaie) has become a tribute to Josef 
Amt himself. The significance of the 
former Bauhaus Professor from Dessau 
and Berlin for Op-Art is ns great as that of 
Marcel Duchamp for Pop-Art. 

He Is a father-figure of the modernists 
*nd two generations of artists have learnt 
from him to see colours a new way. 
Albers’ Interaction of Colour, a textbook 
of the psychology of colours and of 
"visual trebling”, which lie has dedicated 
to his many thousands of disciples, has 
become a moving force in Optical Art and 
Hard Edge. 

At orcsent there is an exhibition of 
Albers' works at the DUsseldorf Kunst- 
halle. It gives a retrospective look at the 
works of tliis grand old artist, a Gcrman- 
American now aged 82. Albers himself 
bas made an active contribution to the 

fxhibition. 
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becomes visible and fruitful as lt**J” 
because of the realisation that on?® , 
causes of all historical mistakes is * 
tion, ignorance or misiudgement ■ 


This retrospective look at Albers’ works 
“Wolves two hundred and sixty paintings, 
Beaches, drawings, sketches and line 


tion icnorancp nr mWiiHaement w w ^““wies, drawings, sxetenes ana line 

ere, this 1 is the proof o^olitlc^g *55* *\ tl }« d* 1 ™? P er /? d ?. in ^ 
a propagandist manoeuvre or so#* M»tn» life, starting with his early 
similar '' f" 0 * dating from 1916, the series of 

An lihauestionuhle argument and wood-cuts entitled Haus 

tliis follows: ‘The ftct is 8 that g^ (House 

has for centuries been one of thefig Home Country and Sandpits), 
tries in the world most eager for WJJ Also included are the works he created 
tions. This interest is not a during his Bauhaus days and his most 

fashion or a means to an end, aitju ■ modem works, the series in red. Homage 
fostered by deceitful motives and. t0 die Square. 

PQ sS‘lT"r^S « < coires P ond | 

translated from Polish more oft the same. 

with more interest. The supply only omissions are a series of 

enough.” . mr ft 3 Executed lit his Bauhaus days. 

And Staemmler and Dedeciw nese are the Glasbilder (Glass Paintings), 
done most to make this supp 1 ”, J reason they were left out is self- 
enough. LJ, ,«,b<r ie* i„ , at - theiTisk of transporting them! 

(Frankfurter Hw* fiews. 9 Sept uickiiy the exhibition is able to Include 


one of the paintings on glass, created in 
1925 and lent by the Stadtisches Museum 
at Morsbroich Chateau. This Is, so to speak, 
one representative of many such. 

Werner Splcss, an admirer and expert of 
Albers’ works of art selected a great 
number of the works to go on exhibition 
in conjunction with the artist himself at 
his studio in New Haven. 

The others paintings are loans from the i 
New York Museum of Modorn Art as well 
as from Dutch and German galleries. It is 
a striking fact that very few of Josof 
Albers’ works are owned by German 
galleries and museums. 

His pioneering work on visual concepts, 
which has had a profound effect on art in 
the twentieth century, was not recognised 
to any great extent in tliis country until 
recently when America saw the germina- 
tion of the boom in Op-Art, kinetic art 
and Hard Edgp painting. 

One sure proof of this was seen at the 
documenta IV exhibition in Kassel in 
1968. The exhibition was devoted largely 
to these movements in modern art and 
accordingly Josef Albers’ works were 
given a special gallery of their own. Quite 
rightly so as he must be regarded as the 
mentor of these schools. 

The organisers of the present exhibition 
in DUsseldorf have taken the basic disad- 
vantage that the exhibition rooms in the 
Kunsthalle are designed for large-scale 
paintings and objects and turned it to 
their own and Albers* advantage. 

His Tribute to the Square is multiplied 
on one of the massive walls. His series 
showing variations are crowded together 
on a wall so that all the variations can be 
viewed together and the visitors* eyes can 
produce their own variations on the 
varied themes. This acts as proof of 
Albers’ theory that nothing provides an 
absolute and final solution. There are, he 
claims, only permanent changes. Partition 
walls divide the room and add an extra 
dimension, a scenic continuation of the 
geometric abstractions; 

This exhibition succeeds in bringing out 
all the mariy aspects of Albers’ works. In 
the more or less concrete pictures, which 
were quite possibly executed between 



work known as Masehinengmphik for 
collectors to cut out and send to the 
artists to be signed for a fee of one 
hundred Marks. 

This was intended mainly as a publicity 
stunt for a Wewcrka and Rot exhibition 
opening in mid-September in Berlin. 

The slogan "art for everyone”, which 
cannot surely apply to works that cost 
more than one-hundred Marks is, now as 
ever, illusory. 

One artdealer started off by making a 
loss, but managed to pull itself out of the 
bog by the hair by bowing to the latest 
accepted art convention of mass-produc- 
tion and found favour. It is the Heidel- 
berg edition tangente. 

Klaus Staeck, head of the Heidelberg, 
concern, had been hard at work for five 
years and specialised in the sphere of 
political art. He managed to do good 
business with series of works by young 
artists which were put on offer at six 
month intervals. 

There were several works by Otmar Alt, 
Peter Sorge, Werner Nbfer and Axel 
Knopp. All of their prints have an asking 
price of well under tlie hundred-Mark 
level. 

Vostefi, Ditcr Rot, Bernard Scliultze, 
Pfahler and Cluisto are in Lhe group of 
artists who have "arrived" on tliis market. 

Collectors who want to add to their 
collections on tins market have to be 
quick. Tiie more limited editions ore 
quickly sold out. Most of the works 
appear in series of less than one hundred. 
After six months when the new series 
appears works remaining unsold from tire 
previous series tend to become somewhat 
dearer. 

About one year ago tangente produced 
a series that, despite its modest price, 
found little favour with collectors. The 
star piece of this collection was a zinc 
box covered with sulphur by Beuys, 
produced In an edition of two hundred. It 
is still available at its starting price of 
1,100 Marks. 

Other pieces from this collection are 
still available at their starting price, such 
as the plastic gnome covered in chocolate 
by Rot (320 Marks), cln A temob/ekt by 
Woseler (290 Marks), ein Lichtobjekt by 
Uccker (280 Marks) and a souvenir 
cathodrol packed in plastic foil by Christo 
(110 Marks). 

The gallery and supplier of editionised 
works of art based In Cologne and known 


’Introitus’ by Josef Albers 

(Photo: Kfltalog) 

1915 and 1920 we can see the beglnn- 
nings of his squares concept. 

He creates a picture within a picture 
with several painted frames surrounding 
the central action of the picture. 

Tliis concept becomes far more interne 
In Josef Albers’ later works. It is designed 
to stimulate , the way the person looking 
at tire painting views it, in that it 
challenges Iiim to see it a different way. 

Albers said: “When ! paint l think and 
see colour, first and foremost colour not 
as an accompanying factor to shapes and 
forms, but as colour in itself, 1 in lasting, 
enduring inward movement, not only in 
its interaction with the qolours next to it 
and interdependence with surrounding 
colours but as aggression.” 

This Is his colour dynamism. 

This colour dynamism makes up the 
"structural galaxy” of his graphic art 
form. The determining factor in these 
works is the area and vplume of the 
illusory scaffolding of lines. . ' 

. ‘ Batti&rttCdtoir • 
(STUTTGAhtERZElTUNG. 

9 September 1970) 


as Der Spiegel has recently published a 
number of interesting works Including a 

Mx Ernst series on wood and a combina 
tion work of six silk-screen prints and a 
plaster of Paris sculpture by George Segal. 

The total cost of the whole edition is 
5,500 Marks including the six-piece series 
of works 62 by 83 centimetres In size and 
tlie Sleeping Giri fragment. 

Cost of tire individual prints is 650 
Marks and the album is available for 
3,300 Marks. The sculpture (an edition of 
125) costs 2,500 Marks. 

This series by Segal is far more subtle 
and characteristic than one issued by 
Alecto at the beginning of 1970 with the 
framed plaster of Paris torso entitled GM 
on a chair wliich ( now costs 7,000 Marks. 

Further offers in the Spiegel catalogue 
include the nine series prints by Rupp- 
reclit Geiger prefaced by Heissenbftttel (95 
copies at 1,800 Marks), six series prints 
by FrUhtrunk (edition of 125 at 1,800 
Marks), eight silk-screen sprints in a 
cassette by Dietdr Krieg .(85 copies at 
1,100 Marks). 

Rosenbach editions do not, as their 
advertisement claims, “span the whole 
range of the art of our times”. They have 
tried to bridge a gap between traditional- 
ly orientated offers (Bargheer’s. ten etch- 
ings Klasslsche Stdtten I fallens, edition of 
ijorty at 980 Marks each), arid the mystic 
colour of such as Calderara (series of 
prints In yellow, pink and blue, edition of 
twenty of eacii, at 120 Marks each). 

Christian Herchenrdder 
(Handeliblatl, S September 1970) 
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Automatic analysers give doctors 
the key to reliable diagnosis 


“S“ y re f S iMo ■ WORLD OF LEARNING 


I t was five o’clock oji an October 
afternoon when a thirtcen-y ear-old 
boy was admitted to the casualty ward of 
a Paris hospital after an epileptic fit. 

Hospital staff already know the young 
patient with die hospital file number 
12,508. He has had to be treated for 
diese terrible fils every four or five 
months since lie was eight. 

In ids case the ills can be traced to a 
genuine epilepsy - one that is inherited. 
The genetic side of tliis is stiff obscure. 

A electrograph of the child's brain 
Impulses shows tliat the rhythm is not 
completely normal. But there is no trace 
of die convulsion potential characteristic 
of epilepsy. 

Despite poor school performances the 
boy has an above-average intelligence 
quotient. 

All the usual modem medicaments and 
courses of treatment have been used to 
tiy and free the boy of his complaint - 
but without success. 

This time the doctor on duty tries out 
something new on his patient. Since his 
last fit the hospital has been equipped with 
a sequential multiple analyser (SMA), ex- 
tremely modern equipment that analyses 
automatically a person's blood and 
serum. 

The equipment records 25 different 
pathological chemical values in the com- 
position of the blood and checks ab- 
normalities in the number and form of ; 
blood cells and discrepancies in protein 
remains. 

Between one and, al most, three cubic 
centimetres of blood are taken from the 1 
patient as soon as possible. This quantity ' 
is enough Tor the quick lest that gives an 
astonishingly informative picture or the 
patient’s biochemistry. 

The information given automatically by i 
Uie analywr., within half an hour in the i 
Form of a curve on a graph should shame i 
tlie doctors who have been treating tliis 
patient as an epileptic for the past five 
years. The analyser proved that this 
diagnosis was Iniqcntqbly wrong! 
r °Ttlie twelve measurements recorded 


have been caused primarily by epilepsy 
but should probably be traced back to 
the underfunctioning of four tiny glands 
located in pairs on either side of the 
thyroid gland. 

These lentil-sized glands control the 
organism’s calcium and phosphate meta- 
bolism - a very important function. 
Their over-functioning can lead to com- 
plaints in bone development wliile their 
under-functioning - often Inherited - is 
frequently linked with muscular spasms 
or even fatal heart spasms. 

The doctors immediately treated their 
young patient with calcium, vitamin D 
and a preparation to lower the danger- 
ously Jilgii phosphate level. The anti- 
epileptic treatment was gradually reduced 
- an immediate stop was not advisable as 
the spasm mechanisms in the central 
nervous system had grown used to It in 
the course of time. 

What had originally been thought to be 
epileptic fits disappeared after a few 
months of the new treatment, the curve 
on the brain impulse graph steadied to a 
normal level and the young patient also 
made excellent progress in his school 
work. 

The complaint described here in such 
detail bears the medical name hypopara- 
thyreoidism. Its biochemical character 
can easily b* overlooked as it differs from 
that of a healthy person In two details 
only. 

Many other complaints have consider- 
ably more complicated, though basically 
no less characteristic features with too 
much' or too little glucose, urea, clilorcs- 
torln, chloride, sodium potassium, pro- 
tein, phosphor, the bile pigment bilirubin, 


the transaniinates so important for the 
metabolism of the liver and countless 
other chemical substances with extremely 
complicated names. 

Can all these laboratory tests really be 
carried out within minutes on a patient 
who comes to a consultant or to a 
hospital because of some disorder or 
other or perhaps only for a general 
chcck-up? 

Can even the most experienced doctor 
judge the medical importance of the 
thousands of possible combinations of 
levels tliat are either too high or too low? 

To demand tliis would be comparable 
to looking at a complicated key and 
immediately stating what lock it fitted in 
a large town. 

Indeed the graph of biochemical char- 
acteristics produced by the automatic 
analyser has a surprising resemblance to 
die teeth of a key to a modern safety 
lock. 

It Is therefore no wonder that the 
“teeth” of the graph produced by the 
sequential multiple analyser arc fed into a 
computer whose much fleeter electronic 
eye con read the Information and classify 
it in millionths of a second. 

At tlie recent Therapy Congress in 
Karlsruhe doctors were able to see how 
equipment of tliis type functions. The 
equipment supplied by the Technicon 
firm was not only there for viewing — 
doctors could also practise on themselves! 

It was the doctors’ and not the pat- 
ients* blood that ran in rich red streams in 
Karlsruhe! 

At intervals of less than a minute the 
equipment sucked in the labelled blood 
samples. Five doctors and nurses kept 
watch over Uie machine which was 
carefully protected against germs by 
moans of ploxiglass. 

Tho blood samples - separated from 
each other by air bubbles — ran mnfinu. 


”r luieea into icsni rvifty years ago, on ju uctoDer ivau, 

wlicre reagents were added, H ij )C Emergency Association of Ger- 
Continuing on their way, the bfi man Science, today’s Research Corn- 
samples pass through spectronJwr mimity, was founded in the Berlin State 
meters, calorimeters, fiuorlmcteT K. 

countless other measuring Instruments Tliis is sufficient reason to pay dose 
nil optical or electronic nature or n examination to the recently published 
based an atomic absorption. ftipor t for 1969, especially the list of 
The red stylus of the moasuife, nrioritles to be taken lip in a special 
parntus slowly and faithfully rccorju programme that will in future include 74 
biochemical characteristics revealim, points of main emphasis, 
mochcnueal composition. Some of the sixteen new points in- 

Tcdinjcons SMA process is B ffuded reflect the scientific, technolo- 
tcclmiea! toy but a bitter necessity & deal, social and political problems tliat 
age when trie numbering of labofil till be of decisive importance in the 
tests on eacli hospital patient dti' iiure. 

every three years and when rising p? One of these important new points is 
shortage of technical staff and ^ wpulation geography. Tliis is one of the 
refined pharmaceutic products aJ ity problems of the future in view of the 
increasing number of problems feu npifi growth in the world's population, 
medical care of the population. (if migration from the country and 


Research Community publishes 
74-point list of priorities 


shortage of technical staff and population geography. Tliis is one of the 
refined pharmaceutic products a*, Ity problems of the future in view of the 
increasing number of problems for j npifi growth in the world's population, 
medical care of the population. die migration from the country and 

In tliis age we have learnt thi^j - 1 - ■■■ • - 

problems can only be mastered.^ 

biochemical abnormalities, enzyme Continued from page 8 

ciencies, pathogenic dispositions ado . . • ,, f 

ilar phenomena can be discovered a ,enled ’ does lhc Mme J ob for a P riCC 

corrected as early as possible and ai *« twecn tcn and 25 Marks, experts 

stage where the patient does nuts 

complain of any discomfort. Apart from the saving of time, this 

An increasing number of suirai gM' doctors the chance to keep patients 
recent years has shown that many H lindcr Mnstant survey. Tliis biochemical 
have biochemical Irregularities & monitoring at short intervals can record 
knowing it and fall ill as a result even lbe tl, iiesl variations. It can contin- 
A survoy on 60,000 people undemirs follow die development of the 
in tlie region of Varmland, Snfo biodiemica! measurements, 
showod tliat only five per cent oft does not B* ve diagnoses but the 
population were threatened by irregub melJlod does B ive doctors an almost 
tics of this type. wre-fire system that rules out most 

But a later test, based on mote facta rai s t ^ kes - 
and conducted hv the Mount S-i « 15 understandable that a new method 


tics of this type. 

But a later test, based on mote facia 
and conducted by the Mount Sb 


Khiclant to use the method. 


each other by air bubbles — ran continu- 
ously through tho niazo of superfine 
artificial tubes amj al intervals tiny droos 


tiny drops 


Hospital on 2,137 voluntary, “he*' meet with opposition from doctors 
blood donors gave n figure of eight? T place great store on tradition, 
cent. Systems of this type have already been 

The greater the number of diffcs “ dat almost fifty hospitals in tlie 
measurements taken, tho better this i rieial Republic, but a large number of 

there is of coming across undiscomi ™ u “ l ™-»“l ‘«li- 

complaints ®wgY will gam the upper hand and are 

The special importance of Ihe SS! ***' t0 llsc tlie method. 

system is that it enables not only mil — - - 

more thorough, technically moBKOTtf 
and speedier information on a 
biochemistry but Hint it is also tta » 
twenty times cheaper. 

A general examination to measure il# 

25 factors mentioned would cost atltf 
500 Marks under normal Inboratct 
methods. The apparatus, that can also* 

Continued on page 9 


depressed areas and the increasing density 
of population in conurbations. 

What are tlie results of the Increasing 
depopulation of various areas? What are 
the critical densities of die various econo- 
mic systems? What trends can be observ- 
ed in die domestic migration to conur- 
bations? 

These are only some of the questions 
tliat concern researchers working in tliis 
branch. They will also try to Improve 

But can doctors today rely on their 
intuitive power of diagnosis and order 
perhaps only two or three biochemical 
measurements from the laboratory and 
ignore die other score? 

Both hospital doctors and general prac- 
titioners have asked this question. In Ess- 
1 ingen for example a group of general 
practitioners has decided to use eqitip- 
msnt of this type for their owii and their 
patients' benefit. Diagnosis will be both 
speedier und cheaper. 

But die Medical Insurance Association 
and tlie Medical Chamber have already 
vetoed tlie proposal. 

Anyono returning from Karlsruhe deep- 
ly impressed can only shake liis head 
unbelievingly at diis news. Once again it 
is a question of selfish professional 
considerations and shortsightedness. 

Dr Foerster, the moving power behind 
the Esslingen group, has spoken of Ludd- 
ites and pointed to die example of 
Hauptmann’s Weaveis. 

(DIE WELT, 8 September 1970) 


their methods and develop them further 
in order to come to grips with these 
problems. 

Political, social and economic develop- 
ments in Africa and Asia increase the 
urgency of other fields of proposed 
research. Material on the old civilisations 
in these areas must be secured. 

Archaeologists, linguists, orientologlsts, 
theologians, geographers, musical ethno- 
logists and other specialists are to collect 
information on a number of expeditions 
and bring to safety items tliat would 
otherwise be threatened with destruction. 

Other priority projects are devoted to 
the most relevant present-day problems 
of chemlstiy. Chemical and industrial 
technology from space to reactor projects 
are working under extreme conditions to 
an ever-increasing extent. 

But how does material act under 
extreme pressures and extreme tempera- 
ture? What molecular and atomic pro- 
cesses occur? Can it be used in Hie 
construction of iiigji- temperature fuel 
cells? 


deciphering tlie genetic code arc only the 
beginnings of a course tliat might lead to 
the development of artificial genes. A 
new priority programme will also deal 
with these problems. 

It is astounding that semi-conductor 
electronics has only just been included in 
the priority research programme. Perhaps 
this is due to tlie fact that industry lias 
always concentrated on it. 

University research is now to be en- 
couraged so that industry will hi future 
have enough new men with an expert 
training. 

Can sound waves cause fatigue? Tliis 
question is important for aeroplane con- 
struction. It is already an established fact 
unfortunately that sound waves in tlie 
form of noise can disturb human beings 
and cause fatigue. 

In two other programmes it is the water 
not air that concerns scientists. They 


s 
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plan to use mathematical and analogic 
techniques to solve the problem of 
hydrological construction. 

A new hydrological atlas of the Federal 
Republic will help solve various questions 
of marine and canal economy. 

The priority programme will also en- 



r .. — 

, Answers to these questions often' sure that constructors no longer have to 

I J . i _ j i , r rlahanil ah itlmnns 1 m 


depend on the development of new 
apparatus and its later use within the 
framework of a rieW priority programme. 

In the field of organic chemistry tlie 
synthesis of macroinolecular natural 
materials and biological substances is 
gaining in practical interest. 

The synthesis of insulin, or its opposite,, 
glucagon, -or the artificial production of 
the polynucleotide that played a role in 


depend on chance solutions in future but 
will be able to find their solutions on the 
basis of computerised and calculated 
“intuition aids’*, 

The formation of theory and develop- 
ment of methods in the field of linguistics 
will also be made easier in future with the 
help of a computer and data-proccssing 
equipment. 

(DIE WELT, 5 September 1970) 


r «« measurements recorded t r 

the. graph two, the calcium and I 5J®? 1 j llortalll y among die children of 
phosphate contents in the blood, showed , d,ab6tic mothers Is linked basically 
abnormalities. There was not enough w th t!ie treatment prescribed for the 
calcium but too much phosphate. mother. If the diabetic expectant mother 

: : This showed tliat tjie fits could never “ “tensive care throughout her 
. pregnancy the mortality figure for the 

; Demand .to permit • . ^St Week - fter the birth ls only 5 - 3 

' abortion -after . If control of the metabolism is not so 

■ - “tensive, the perinatal mortality rate is 

a rape This figure includes dead 

, births and miscarriages that will not occur 

P «u Emmy Dieme, -Nicolaus, a Free ~ ^ C “ efUlly “ n,r0 " ed ' 

JL Democrat member of the Bundestag, K These * 181,168 were recently compiled 
has demanded a change in Uie existim ??■ 1 f ea “ ° f doctors in DUsseldorf 
Abortion law.- •••.. . ;; ,, * JfedjEgl ffld .Child- 

She says that the present situation 

under which abortion is allowed only Medtcal Weekly (Volume^ ^95, page 1747). 
S'?®?..? 18 necessary to avoid any risk to They show clearly that the beatment 
Jrf or Physical or. mental health of o f diabetic expectant mothers qt diabetes 
inepregnaqt woman Is not adequate. . , centres is extraordinarily successful, 

she denSrXrUie pie^naScy Sits u™ U8h P eople jf ‘ his *» Ur »**y 

?©5s»s5swsi: 

decision in a case such as this results of treatment of diabetic mothers 

.■'Piau -DlOTsr-NiMtos; u?geii that- ad- aoMtatta. “ n, “ S ha V e b «H <>«- 

visory centres should b'e'aet up as a help Pp kU £ ' . : 
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Diabetes centres aid pregnant women 
to bear healthy children 


Jranffutterjillflcmeine 

ZEITUNG FUR DEUTSCHLAND 

One of the world's top ten 


creasing contact with diabetic women 
Who Ore pregnant. 

A child developing in the womb of a' 
diabetic mother is threatened by a num- 
ber of complications by metabolic dis- 
orders, tlie low level of blood sugar, the 
inadequate purification of the mother’s 
urine and vascular damage typical of 
djabejes. 


three per cent among mothers aW 1 * 
healthy metabolism. " , 

The higher perinatal mortality 
5.6 per cent for pregnant women uwj 
intensive care can be explained by.® 
fact that their metabolism couWJJ 
always be completely stabilised desfl 
the expert treatment given. : 


‘Zeitung ffir Deutschland' ("Newspaper for Germany") is a desig- 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Allgemeine’s underlying 
purpose and, more literally, its circulation - which covers West Berlin 
and the whole of the Federal Republic. In addition to 140 editors and 
correspondents of Its own, the paper has 450 "stringers' reporting from 
all over Germany and around the world. 300,000 copies are printed 
daily, of which 220,000 go to subscribers. 20,000 are distributed 


abroad, and the balance Is sold-on newsstands. Every Issue is read by 
at least four or five persons. Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung is the 
paper of the businessman and the politician, and indeed of everyone 
who mailers In the Federal Republic* 

For anyone wishing to penetrate (he German market, the Frankfurter 
Allgemelne Is a must. In a country of many famous newspapersits author- 
ity, scope, and Influence can be matched only at ah international level. ' 


The mortality rate ' of the 


umueucs oi rue job pregnancies 
Insulin must be used In the tre *'[S 
of pregnant diabetics as the oral enJJJ 
betlc drugs do no release tlUs hontioo* 


V'orhen afiVcied. These centres 4f they can be improved by training the 
should give help^lrtYqtytag fin^jices, social ^P^tant mother and giving doctors 
welfare and family. 1 ■■ Intensive further training fn the subject it 

These centred should . also give psych- 1< fess ® ntlal to set up more of these centres 
olpgicai care and make ft plain to woriidn JP ta ^ ce carfe of the mother, especially in 
that abortion is not a, trifle; even" from tfib toe finOl weeksof pregnancy, 
medied point of view, but ,n opwatfon 1 'Becains' of/W general .incre^ In 
^° US C ? nse ^ ue,lces und ei* diabetes and : the unimpaired fertility' of 

Certain circumstance. . diabetic women (achieved thrpuah good 

(HannoversOhe Prw«, 2 Seplambar 1970) treatmimt): dpAtO COmhKltf Sf. 


- 1 1 ^ e ®>Ja edi £ 2 !:P^ri imd diabetes ° ™ HnwK 

ren i " U mortality rate ' of the 

Medical Weekly (Volume 95, page 1747) af^no^hfl \ ' a ^ I ^% u ^ ficiency » them8elves is astonishingly low 
Th, v m i * ' P ! ; * W”* t! ? e e «hange of substances be- cent - only one death among 

Cle “ ly Vestment hveen mother and child. In, cases of this diabetics of the 168 pregnancies 

of diabetic expectant mothers qt diabetes type, a Caesarian operation is necessary m V. „ S i V treats 

centra U extraordinarily ^cewrul. «pt .ImU 

Not enough people in this country ^ P J ' ,*• ■ betlc drugs do no release tlUs honnotfj 

realise how necessary these : centres are D™dorf .doctors’ study plainly sufficient quantities from the pa^ 

from the point of view of treatment. The “““tod the importance of starting treat- During tlie pregnancy the mother 
requite of treatment of diabetic mothers “cj 1 * at an early enough stage.. The more insulin. . 

outside, of these, centres have been dis- ma J orlty “iscairiages occ\irred With An nMor natipnf «,h« h*A nlreadv^ 

. aaitaar-— V* iAKsa’isKsw 

j.'ssgssi isarsg 

e8pcclally m not been subject to. intensive care, . 


JranffurtcrJUIflemeine 


ZBITUNG FDR DEUTSCHLAND 


sufficient quantities from the 
During tlie pregnancy the mother 
more insulin. ■ 

An older patient who had already^ 
birth to three dead children was abw 
bear a living child after switching » 
insulin and intensive care. : ' ' w 

Pregnancies are not only 1 threateh«d^ 
the already diagnosed diabbtes. When. 
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L ower Saxon Premier Alfred Kubel was 
accompanied by two Russians when he 
opened the Hanover machine tool fair. 
Several Soviet delegations visited not only 
this exhibition but also a number of 
manufacturers. Neither fact was a direct 
consequence of the Bonn-Moscow Treaty 
of 12 August. 

Tills is a misconception, mixing cause 
and effect. It would be far truer to say 
that the Treaty of Moscow was signed 
because Russian industrialists were al- 
ready showing this kind of interest in the 
Federal Republic’s Industry. Economic 

I_n I ll. . h • 


COMMERCE 


Communist Bloc countries maintain 
silence on plans for West-East trade 


* kuwb i jivpuuui- a uiuuau y. ctunuimu u- r * no -i-j _ . . , * . * 

factors strongly influenced tlie Russians den i in ® hP ^fn Cal 8 , X + a S p f °J 
in tlieir decision to sign. Jj et y eei1 communist East and 


in tlieir decision to sign. 

The Soviet Union and the other coun- 
tries of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (Come con), the organisation 
wiiich is the economic counterpart of the 
Warsaw Pact, have gone to great pains in 
the past couple of years to achieve die aims 
they set themselves economically speak- 
ing' 

! They would not have been able to 
overcome the difficulties arising without 
increasing their imports from those coun- 
tries which they scorn and often malign 
because they have a capitalistic economic 
system. ' • 

This will continue to apply in the years' 
to come. The Soviet Union and most 
other Comecon countries are forced to 1 ' 
import sections of plant for new factories 
from the countries of die West. 

The East Bloc countries, however, 
refuse loans from the West in freely 
convertible currencies such as US dollars, 
pounds sterling and Marks, and prefer to 
deal by means of suppliers' credits which 
are covered by guarantees from die State 
government in die country of sale. 

The past couple of years have shown 
moreover that the Federal Republic’s 
Eastern neighbours have been finding it 
difficult to pay immediately for die 
machinery and plant that they have 
bought from the countries of die West, 

They have often failed to earn suffi- 
cient foreign exchange in free currencies 
by their exports to the West to pay for 
the goods they want to buy from the 
West. 

’Those purchases from the West may be 
Wild for immediately or payment my be 
deferred, probably for several months. 


Trade between die German Democratic 
Republic and the Federal Republic may 
be regarded as a typical example of 
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the free West. 

Though this trade is described by die 
GDR as “foreign trade” it is carried out 
under special conditions not necessarily 
applying to the GDR’s other trade agree- 
ments. . 

- ' ■ . I . •, • 

These conditions often arouse a certain 
amount of jealousy among the other 
members of Comecon. , , , 

There is in operation a swing overdraft 
between the two countries which can 
work both ways, but which in recent 
times has had little significance for the 
Federal Republic since exports from this 
country including West Berlin iiave ex- 
ceeded our imports from the German 
Democratic Republic regularly by several 
hundred million Marks every year. 

The GDR on the other hand took this 
into account and allowed its total deficit 
in trading with the West to accumulate in 
the Federal Republic. As ' a result the 
financial liabilities to suppliers in the 
Federal Republic and Berlin have mount- 
ed up to around 1.3 thousand million 
Marks according to the Economic Affairs 
Ministry in Bonn. 

The figure quoted by sources in indust-" 
rv is between 1.5 thousand million and 1.6 
thousand million Marks. Of this about 
four hundred million Marks is covered by 
the interest-free swing overdraft system. 

The rest is split up into middle-fenn 





supplier s credit with repayment datos up 
to 1975 or beyond and short-term repay- 
ment schedules of between ninety aoys 
and one year. Naturally purchasers In the 
German Democratic Republio must pay 
interest on lids credit. ■ 

These Interest rates aro bojween eleven 


East Bloc nations view EEC 
coolly and without enthusiasm 



w. 

t ond twelve per cent on tlie short-term 
f loans and thus correspond to the rates 
. generally charged by banks. 

Tliis spring certain anxieties arose on 
i this score but they have since abated. In 
r the past few months the German Demo- 
cratic Republic has succeeded In raising 
its level of exports so much that tiiey are 
now at rougldy the same level as the trade 
in the opposite direction. 

The firms taking part in the Leipzig 
autumn fair have generally speaking had 
to stop and think whether it is likely that 
trading with the GDR and other countries 
of tlie communist bloc will continue to 
increase at such a sharp rate as it has 
recently. 

Though the Bonn government Is opti- 
mistic that tliis is Indeed the case research 
institutes and experts from various com- 
panies involved are viewing the future far 
more cautiously. 

There is no denying that the realisation 
has spread in socialist countries that 
increased trading witli the West is directly 
proportional to Increased sales to the 
West. 

The lapse of time between recognising a 
fact and acting upon it is longer In 
countries with a planned economy than 
elsewhere. 

In addition to this companies in the 
GDR and other communist countries are 
hindered in that they cannot make free 
decisions about investments and cannot 
finance their investments to any largo 
degree by means of capital loans. 

Tlieir lot Is far harder than that of 
■ companies in this country which can 
expand their production and alter (heir 
methods in order to fit in with conditions 
'.obtaining on the markets. 

This means, as far as trade with the 
German Democratic Republic is concern- 
ed that the financial liabilities that have 
been mounting up until now will not 
increase, any further, if all is well. But tills 


state German Democratic Republfci 
dustry is in since the GDR is 
represented there. Supplies of 
tools seom to be about forty 
higher this year than last. ... j 
The “people’s own companies" fa' 
selves aro responsible for leUnrfc 
Western world know what they canatj 
now and what they will be able ton 
in the future. But these compand 
the officials who act as their spot* 
tu-e very reticent about these facfcil 
figures. In addition machine toob a 
only one aspect of industry events 
an important one. . . 

The difficulties which the GMi 
experiencing in utilising and expift 
tlie help tlie country’s industry. hah 

g iven by tlie Federal government Is sl» 
y the fact that the GDR is searchfak 
ways of exporting larger quanUtfcd 
agricultural row materials to tills ctmtfj. 

Trading in agricultural raw maleriAi 
certainly uncommon between Lwotep 
industrial nations. Nevertheless suppfio 
of agricultural produce of tliis m 
make up tlie most significant of 0* 
exports to this country. 

, Ham Dieter Kfa 

(Hamioverscha Allgenieine, 10 September LU| 
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Fewer orders 
placed are 
a warning signal 

T he drop in the number of new odea 
placed with Federal Republic fa 
dustry In July is an unmistnkenble wan- 
ing signal. It shows the beginnings of Ik 
downward grade of the economy, winA 
has beon predicted for such a lengths 
but which hns so far remained to beseei 
The biggest and most significant dty 
In incoming orders during July was Jog 
capital investment goods section. W 
means that this country’s tendency faj 
wards heavy Investments, which hattej 
tlie backbone of the economic bo®* 
beginning to ease off. ** { 

As orders from abroad for 
investment goods have dropped by 
than eleven Per cant comnared with tw 


of great significance with reenrd thl Sf.L ° Common Market, the average of Its total foreian tad* 5 
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Of great significance with regard to tlie 
repercussions of the Moscow Treaty as it 
affects economic policies. 

At a session of the UN Commission oh” 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) in 
Geneva the East Bloc countries - with the 
exception of Rumania - severely at- 
tjeked the, European Economic . Com- 
munity (EEC). They claim to see discri- 
nhnating action against third party coun- 
ties in certain decisions , taken by the 
EEC, and are critical of the Common 
Market agricultural policy ; in particular. 

] They are ^deeply concerned that the 
extension of the Comm unity to include 
Great Britain;- andvtite? other - applicant. 


n r ■wuiiuuuH marcel, me 

Russians claimed. This was despite the fact 
that other countries considered Britain’s 
,.EEC would act as a 
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irket, the average of Its total foreign trade, so' that 

of twde with individual coun- 
1 Britain s tries and groups of countries remains at 
act as a the same ratio. 

With the 

other East Bloc countries were to increase 
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T oday macliines play a greater part 
than ever I 11 our lives and are so 
important and commonplace that their 
joie could not have been predicted even 
a few years back. 

They are constantly in use all around us 
particularly since tlie advent of the 
journal combustion engine and the in- 
errased popularity of household labour- 
saving gadgets. 

Strangely enough one question that we 
wuld find it difficult to answer precisely 
is; what is a machine? 

Before tlie industrial revolutions all 
over the world the term “machine” 
txisted and one German dictionary, the 
Seales Stoats, Zeitungs und Convem- 
fons-Lexikon defined a machine as 1 “an 
stiflclal construction or instrument, 
which In war, in the theatre and on other 
occasions is used as a means to a definite 
wd’V ‘ 

Nowadays with machines in use for 
every conceivable purpose this definition 
it way out of date. Today the machine 
can be defined as a mechanical construc- 
tion which translates tlie power and 
forces of nature and makes them service- 
able to man to support or replace human 
effort. 

But even this is not a totally satlsfac- 
ioiy definition of the idea of a machine. 
Probably those who have stated that it is 
a vain pursuit to try to find a universal 
definition of the machine are right. It is 
far more useful to consider what a 
machine does and can be made to do than 
what it is. 

When this is considered one type of 
nacliine immediately comes to tlie fore - 
the machine tool. This is after all tlie 
mother of all other machines and without 
the machine tool there would be no 
machinery. ■ ■ 

Not a lot has changed in one way from 
the early days .when' machinery was 
constructed , by means of hammers, saws, 1 
ftaes, drills and files. All these tools are 
riQlused but instead of being manipulat- 
ed 1 by die human hand tiiey are now 
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27 nations exhibit latest in 
machine tools at Hanover 

On the fairground in Hanover the international machine tool exhibition took place 
between 6 and 15 September. At this, the largest exhibition of industrial machinery 
and machine tools In the world 1,304 companies from 27 countries showed more than 
ten thousand precision tools of all kinds. The largest contingent was from the 
Federal Republic with 777 firms displaying their wares. Sweden came second with 102 
firms represented, followed by Italy with 72, Great Britain with seventy end France 
who sent 68 companies. The German Democratic Republic was represented by 
exhibitors. ' 
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Fears that the competitiveness of w 
industry on the international nis» 
would be jeopardised by rising cost*: 
prices were not exaggerated as we & 
now see. j^li 
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operated by tlie most refined machinery. 

In many branches of industry machine 
tools are the most common and most 
widely used macliines of. all, for instance 
in the metalworking Industry, 

In practically every modern well- 
equipped company there are lathes, pow- 
er drills, planing machines, grinding mach- 
ines and milling; machines* that is to say 
predominantly machines for cutting and 
working metalsJ 

There is another category of macliines, 
that are not to do with metal-cutting blit 
form and shape metal pieces by pressure, 
such as steamhammers and presses. 

The machines of machines are the 
backbone of the rapidly progressing pro- 
cess of mechanisation and industrialisa- 
tion. The status of a nation in the 
industrial world depends tp a great extent 
on the skill qnd inventive genius of its 
manufacturers of inacliine tools. 

Demands from industry for new mach- 
ines to tackle a new problem of produc- 
tion or to spe?d up & production process 
or. turn put more accurately engineered 
Items are directed at tlie manufacturers of 
machine tools. 

There are two different outcomes to 
tliis. Firstly ^hqre is, a f demand for 
machine tool manufacturers fo make, an 
eyer increasing .number of highly specialis- 
ed machines for one particular purpose in 
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one branch of industry. This involves a 
cut In the rationalisation of tlie machine 
tool manufacturing process since such a 
specialised item cannot be mass-produc- 
ed. This means that the task of the 
machine tool manufacturer is that much 
more difficult than for manufacturers of 
other Industrial goods. 

Secondly the manufacturer of machine 
tools must be constantly up^to-d&te with 
the latest developments In most if not all 
sectors of industry, so that he can have as 
many outlets for tils produce as possible. 

One of the most important moves in 
tills direction is without doubt the advent 
of electronics in the machine tool indust- 
ry. 

Machine tool production is being im- 
proved all tlie time. Each new machine 
tool trade fair shows great new develop- 
ments, many of which are astonishing and 
incredible. 

The days of tlie workman in tlie 
factory at his lathe or milling macliine, 
operating his one piece of machinery 
alone and constantly adjusting the item 
being produced and having to be on hand 
all the time to supervise the machine tool 
he was operating are on the way out. 

Today there are many wonders of 
technology that, take these responsibilities 
away from the workman altogether and 
remove tlie human element. New machine 
tools do everything, including complicat- 
ed measuring and even supervising them-. 


For tliis all the available relays offered 
by : . the .world, of electronics have to be 
used as. well as mechanical and electrical 
controls. 

Machines are now being produced that 
can be used for . several differen t purposes 
and mpdern plant often uses a conyeyor 
belt which takes Ueips to be manufactur- 
ed past a series of machine tools each of 
which performS;& different job. 

Already developments have gone oven 
further than tills and the latest attraction 
is a number of numerically controlled 
machine tools, which perform. their : jobs 
when programmed by a magnetic record- 
ing tape., j j • ' • 

It is not only the capabilities, .versatility 
and automation of macliine tools that has 
made great, .strides forward in, recent 
times. The, outward appearance of them 
has changed a great deaf... . 

. . W^en the German .poet; Heinrich Heine 
was' vlslt|ng an ,;Ei?glaudndeep .in f the 
industrial revolution jn 1837 and was 
Confronted by a‘new world dominated by 
machinery for the first time he wrote; 

hooks, cogs and . teeth moves a^nost in a 
passionate Writhing J ahd h fim'me with 
deepest hortor.” 

In factj it was npf. ?o long ago.thgt.ths 
us^, machine, topi was, just as HeM raw; 
it,' black ahd. barlng' its gu^ ip $e 
World, WRh . every finding: Ipp.t^and cqg' 
exposed, fa. (hey, did .fhejf .work .the 
machines ifenied to be. alive ap'd, almost 
proud jof tWlr. oily; grinding ddwer , 1 . '. 

Tjjere waji ndt a trace Of beauty r they 
seemed just, Internal ititohlnds M iaUm. 
to. darjc 4 ;Satahlc mills, T{iey Wfifeajdy, 
w|(hput HjMwnL'.or 

. .,&h Ud be^de^h«Tty 

someotr^ .with aft eye. for, the aesthetic. 
Who had Uniented ms fate at-, having ; to 
produce a .monstrosity. , but tried,' to 


brighten up the finished work with some 
stylish beading or other ornamentation 
looked like a savage with a flower behind 
his ear! 

How different it all Is today. None of 
the ugly oiliness is to be seen. No longer 
are the interiors exposed to the world 
which is abominated by them. Everything 
Is decked in finery, or at least covered in. 

Tlie various controls, regulators, levers, 
handles and wheels have been replaced by 
a control panel with brightly coloured 
knobs and buttons and control lights. 

The operator of the modem macliine 
tool is not a man in greasy overalts with a 
spanner in his hand but virtually a 
white-collar worker who sits at a desk-like 
affair, master of oil he surveys. His 
’‘work-bench” looks if any tiling most like 
a piece of contemporary furniture. 

It is smooth and has a rather beautiful 
line and is available in a sober but 
attractive grey or perhaps lime green ! 

Is it not astonishing that there should 
be. an attempt to make machine tools, 
purely functional and utilitarian objects 
look attractive? Of course there are 
rational reasons for this. 

For one thing it would be senseless to 
build a machine that operated on pre- 
cision lines with great accuracy and leave 
its works open to the atmosphere to 
collect dust and dirt and be liable to 
corrosidn. It is only sense to cover in tlie 
works as much as possible. 

In addition to tliis tlie dangers of an 
industrial accident are greatly diminished. 

And of course It Is well known nowa- 
days that an attractive place to work Is 
beneficial to the worker and helps to 
boost productivity and worker-manage- 
ment relations. 

For these three reasons it is considered 
worth-while making macliine tools look 
be&utifiil and In addition of course it is 
easier to sell an item that looks good as 
well as working efficiently. 

Perhaps there is even a deeper motiva- 
tion! to this trend. Is it not perhaps 
psychologically better for a worker to be 
able to consider that he is hi control of 
tlie macliine and not that his machine is 
controlling liim and does not a bright, 
clean, smooth line help to bolster this 
impression? ■ 

For years machine 1 operators have beon 
feeling that they are the servants of tlieir 
machines, feeding them, answering tliair 
every need, looking after them andliaving 
to arrange their working day to fit the 
whims and rhythms of the machine. i 

It Is one of the blessings of the 
technological age that tlie machine has 
reverted to its true position. It is no 
longer In command of human lives. It 
now has to react to human will. And so 
the macliine has to please its operator, 
which is why it is now so much more 
attractive, , 1 ,. . » HansRoeper , 

i Frankfurter Allgem sine Zeitung 

teutschl&nd, 8 September L 970) 


Import trade fair 


success 


T he eighth ' in'i^orts' 1 fair' ‘ Partner ifef 
Rartschritts (Part no re in' Progress) f 1 as 
. proved: fas worth as a Specialised trade fair 1 
according to the ADB trade fairs Com-* 
mlttee. •■■■■ ,! ■ vi.-sh 

«. Next year It is expected that there Will 
be an even-; larger contingency from 
African and Asian industrial nations. This 
year the Jeading cont.ributQr from Asia was 
Jap.aUu v S \ , ' ; . ! - .j? •' 

uApcdrcupg to the ADB the exhibitors 


WfffeeVfcyrbitw pleased by : the fact that- 
buyers came' to the . fair as they were fay! 
uiei numbers of orders thst were taken. 
Large stores, importers and- the maij-ordcr, 
houses 'made s up the ‘bulk tof tire fair's 
yWtojs., h :■ .. ' - : u. 

This fair is likely to prove to the 
retailer, in future years , that it is a suitable 
market tor jbuybig, , . j f '' ;. 

f September. 1P70) 
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AVIATION 


Millions 


AVIATION INDUSTRY MUST STAND ON ITS OWN FEET 


I n days gone by names such as Junkers, 
Dornier, Mcsscrsclimitt and Heinke! 
were world-famous, symbols of the 
splendour and pioneer spirit of the 
German aircraft industry. 

Even when the abbreviations Ju, Do, 
Me and He came to sound more fore- 
boding — during the war — there could 
still be little doubt about the leading 
position occupied by German aero en- 
gineering. 

From the end of the war until the early 
sixties a number of firms bearing these 
once-famous names continued to lead a 
dwarf vegetable existence, kept alive only 
by government grants. 

Obstinate dwurfs they were too, bask- 
ing in their former splendour and agreeing 
only after government pressure to 
set about merging into larger units and 
adapting financially und technologically 
to an age long since characterised by the 
gigantic features of the American and 
Soviet aerospace industries. 

The key factor in the aviation industry 
m tliis country since (lie war has been its 
almost total dependence on Defence 


Ministry contracts. In view of the starting 
point in 1945 this was, perhaps, inevit- 
able. 

By threatening financial consequences 
the government was, of course, able to 
insist on a minimum of mergers but the 
disadvantages outweighed the advantages. 

On the one hand protection from 
foreign competition was (he death of any 
kind of commercial outlook, on the other 
sudden changes in military requirements 
caused order book gaps that just could 
not be filled elsewhere. 

As recently as three years ago the entire 
industry was plagued by rumours of mass 
dismissals. And as manufactures under 
licence, sub-contracts and components 
were the industry's bread and butter the 
initial prospects of independent develop- 
ment and comprehensive independent 
production programmes were severely 
limited. " 

These problems by no means only 
affected the people immediately concern- 
ed. The progress of the aerospace indust- 
ry. a progress indicator par excellence, is 
of vital concern for all modern Industrial 
countries. 


Frankfurt listed high on world’s 
busiest airports 


Frankfurter 


FVlowing the annual general meeting 
77 of the holding company that operates 
rranklurts Rhino-Main airport an en- 
ormous package of new plans, old figures, 
current and forthcoming projects and a 
variety of reports was made available to 
the press. The company reported on what 
happened in 1969, what has been going 
on ui 1970 and what can be expected to 
happen in the next few years. 

Airport director Dr Kurt Ivan Laun 
began by analyzing traffic statistics and an- 
nouncmg that last year’s eight million- 
plus passengers put Frankfurt ahead of 
lokyo and Detroit among the fifteen 
busiest commercial airports in the world 

h^ eX ^ e VS! e 1970 fi B ures ^ ^ 

between 9.2 and 9.4 million, or a further 
increase of fifteen to seventeen per cent. 

Airport director Rudolf Lange dispelled 
misgivings that Frankfurt might as a 
resu t of the proliferation of intercontin- 

?hi a „ C k 0nn r e ? ,0nS forfeit its P° siti0 » as 
the hub of domestic traffic, particularly 
now that Lufthansa plan to centre many 
domestic flights on Hanover. y 

“Despite rumours to the contrary " he 
commented “we have enough space for 
“ ^ connecting flights at 
Rhine-Main. Lufthansa have no .inten- 


se due mainly to additions to existing Sl| b*lanlial Minn beforehand, partly as a 
routes. In 1969 the number or night "52 1 . ,° l tl,c ini,ial n,n of short-haul 
movements increased by six per cent to u 6 V s : a largely German development, 
177,000, 81 per cent of which were £ ut l . n l ® ln ty to tho Fronco-Foderal 
regular flights. Republic A 300 fi airbus, which as far as 

Ilerr Lange made a more easily anpreci- i i,uJuslry in lhis country is concerned 
;ibfe point when mentioning the lime it las , n,Wmt tho breakthrough to civilian 

lakes to dean out a Jumbo jet. More than P ro “ MCl,on and International standards. 

asht rays alone take 45 to flfiy Tho large proportion of government 
i in nh ■ ° n , 1 1,118 natives manage expenditure destined for military use is 


The layman cannot even begin to 
imagine the extent of its fallout - its 
by-products for the economy and tech- 
nological development as a whole. It is 
indirectly responsible not only for elec- 
tronic data processing but also for many 
additions to the motor car, the washing 
machine and maybe even for the new 
synthetic material in the children’s room. 

The situation is now more stable, 
(hough by no means all question marks 
have been erased. The Federal govern- 
ment’s annual report for 1968/69 was the 
first to contain an outline of projected 
expenditure for 1970 to 1975. 

It provided for expenditure by the end 
of 1974 of rouglily 1 1,670 million Marks 
on the aerospace industry: 9,160 million 
on military developments, 1,530 million 
on space research and 980 million on civil 
aviation research and development. 

The goal is for the Industry to par- 
ticipate in technically demanding an 
financially promising projects and so 
become less dependent on public money. 

Optimistic forecasts are made regarding 
the number of people employed in the 
aerospace industry (at present 50,000 in 
this country as opposed to twice as many 
m France, three times as many in Britnin 
and roughly 1,300,000 in the United 
States). 

By the end of this five-year period 
production figures arc to be far more 
substantial Minn beforehand, partly as a 
result of the initial run of short-haul 
V EF 6 1 4s, a largely German dcvclopmen t , 
but mainly due to tho Frnnco-Foderal 
Republic A 300 fi airbus, which as far as 
the industry in this country is concerned 

line *i* Ann i L_._1.il. « ... 


a jumbo in an hour. 1 8, “ ,UU,8C 

soon as more jumbos arrive at 
Rhine-Main the 663 self-propelled vehic- 
les, 1,921 trailers and airport equipment 
worth a total of 34.5 million Marks ns of 
1 August 1970 will be fully occupied in 
servicing the customers. 

In summer 1971 TWA fly a Boeing 747 
to Frankfurt, Lufthansa inaugurate a 
Jumbo ran to Tokyo and Condor fly 
Jumbo to Majorca. Starting this winter 
Lufthansa run a daily flight to Hamburg 
to give the North German port a Jumbo 
link with New York. 

Board director Erich Becker dealt in 
detail with the new Western terminal. 
Although the project was costed at 650 

"ft** 196 ? a Present estimate 
is that 725 million will be needed. 

(Frankfurter Neua Presse, 2 September 1970) 
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Hotel rooms booked 
by computer 
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Tho large proportion of government 
expenditure destined for military use is 
alas in lino with comparable figures for 
other countries. It includes items that 
civil aviation would list as servicing and 
the like. B 
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What is more, plans f or t | K . 
combat aircrall (MRCA) have prov !i 
certain spin-off for (he dcvelupmeBra 
commercial short- or vortical lake It 
- a by-product by which the ,>| ailoe - 
greal store. ‘ 

Ail industry (hat lias k-eu 
lor pioneer work in the field 0 lLu 
the government having allocated sot- 
towards civilian development. 

'I'he government, confrunieil by 
number ol uncertain factors, w 0 i‘ 
well-advised to wail until next yc . 3r bi ." 
coming to a decision. In 1971 8( ’' 
mission will report to the government 
the prospects of civilian vertical iajj-1 
aircraft. '• 

The importance Unit must be aitsf 1 
to the civilian wing of the jndusi^i 
underlined by the expectation of • 
further employment gap in I97j fi ' 

This recession will be caused bp, 
phasc-out of a number of military^ 

MWIntretaOtaiwUtt 


jects together with uncertainty about k, 
orders and expenditure cuts expecidu 
the MRCA, for instance. 

This is iinlortunate and the iiuiusliyi! 
understandably upset by the idca.rou.1 
though it is taken by die fivt-pi 
development programme as a whole. 

Even so. Micro can be no denying 4i 
truth ol Defence Minister Helm; 
Schmidt’s rejoinder that the Ministry if 
Defence does not exist lo ensure eniplv 
fiioii t for an entire industry. 

There will nn doubt be discusm 
enough of the government's support fer 
the establishment of two, at tw roos 
three, European concerns to cwpff 
with the American and Russian gnats 
The industry in this country h jiiX . 
iiiteresicd, though of comse it may ufl 
have the last word. 

There are a number of indications that 
the view current in the Ministry 
Economic Affairs is the correct ok 
E ither this country's aviation indnsli) 
flourishes in international pnrlnersliip a 
so the argument runs, it will hardly b 
worthy of the name. Uwe Em , bre dl 

(Kill ms r Stndt-Aiizeiger, 2 Stpiumbor WS 
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tion of cutting down on their connecting 

services to and from Frankfurt. h -^P ress Reservations Space Bank, an 

The largest present contributor to the nn*n^f Ex £ reS ? ]! ubsidiar y that has 
growth in traffic i; foreign £ J ^ , i . pe ™i in / rankfurt ' “P“‘» elec- 

particular IT packages Frankfurt ■« w ° rldwide reservation of hotel 

gaining added a^tchment ‘atch on fast. ■ 

basin for International ad hoc charter Ji \ VEFOn H I J? tels i i ". tilis cowtry 
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gaining .dded^jpwSitt^s a catchment a “ da tiontocatch on fast. ; 

basin for International ad hoc charter i ?/^ en 1 ! 5 * h ° te!s ,*« this country 
traffic and US military charter flights ’ 'V° “i ? ver . the WOr,d are linked to 

which between them accounted 8 for’ wDlffthem SfSSlf' flft ? thiscoun try 
rouglily 1 .3 million passengers during the S,^ 0 ® . m 1,1 1110 comin g months, 
under review, putting Frankfurt reservation 

Cojwnhagen 013 6 Maj ° rLa ’ GalWlck ^EberschweUer rost severtty^Endol- The world’s most accurate dock 1 
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H TOURISM 


Imaginative efforts to increase 
this country’s tourist industry 


Credit on tourism 
Spent by holiday - 
from tlie Federal £ 
abroad m 




I federal 


| SPORT 


Uwe Seeler has pli 


NATION HONOURS HIM WITH THE ORDER OF MERIT 



H olidaymakers from the Federal Re- 
public were by no means stingy this 
year, at least not those who toot their 
holidays abroad. According to figures 
prepared by the Bayerische Vereinsbank 
money spent on holidays abroad was 25 
per cent more than in the previous year, 
approximately 10 thousand million Marks 
in all. 

This gives a sort of ‘tourist deficit 
because foreign tourists visiting this coun- 
try only brought witli them approxi- 
mately four thousand million Marks. 

But this ‘deficit’ is not a cause of alarm. 
Like other major industrial countries such 
as the United States, we have learned in 
the course of the past ten years that the 
balance between travellers who bring 
money in and the recipient country’s 
payments out is passive during a travel 
boom, and that this balance does nothing 
but grow greater. 

However, a by-product of this situation 
is that countries who take in the Marks 
that tourists from this country spend on 
their holidays abroad enable the receiving 

I Spent on travel abroad in 1969 

I IQ> ta * I,0UJaad millions of Marks 

'Min*. <osiJmalecl) 
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Holidaymakers are taking vast sums out 
of the country to pay for their pleasures. 
The flow of cash abroad has been 
Increasing steadily and will reach an all 
time record in 1970 when It Is expected 
that ten thousand million Marks will flow 
abroad. 

country to buy more of this country’s 
products and manufactures. 

Nevertheless we cannot look upon this 
tourist imbalance without concern. 

Tlds country lias already made a for- 
midable start in the race to attract 
tourists and offer favourable tourist facil- 
lities. And tliia start has been made in the 
country where the tourist trade is most 
competitive — America. " ‘ 

A 96-page brochure, hot off the pres- 
ses, lias been sent to America for distribu- 
tion, and |t is hoped that it will next year 
do much to attract American tourists in 
their crowds not only to visit ‘Romantic 
Germany* but also come to discover the 
modern aspects of this country, not only 
to come a stay at a farm in Holstein and 
enjoy rustic pleasures but also to visit 
upper Bavaria and taste the exhilaration 
of fresh mountain air. 

For the first time in America the 
Federal Republic Central tourist office 
(DZF) has sent but direct, sales publicity 
with this brochure, entitled ‘Sales Guide 
to Germany*. This guide is riot full of the 
usual coloured pictures showing romantic 
views of Rothenburg ob der Tauber or 
bikini-clad German girls romping along 
the Rhine, but a hard-selling manual for 
American travel agents trying to attract 
tourist business to this country. 


From tills brochure a lesson has been 
learned rather late, bur nevertheless learn- 
ed. Tourist advertising does not have to 
be full of pretty pictures and disfigured 
witli text. The brochure is best devised to 
serve the interests of the country s image. 
American travel agents and tourists alike 
favour information that is clear and 
precise, and particularly Americans wjio 
group together for ‘package tours’. 

They like to have ail-inclusive trips 
along the Rhine, a tourist attraction that 
comes at the top of die list of attractions 
tills country has to offer, according to the 
Federal Republic central tourist office. 
They like to have concise details of 
opportunities to visit (he royal castles of 
southern Germany (the second most 
popular tourist attraction) and the Alps. 

As the Sales Guide is the first attempt 
to tackle the American tourist market 
with any degree of intensity, it has been 
most essential that material provided 
should bo something different. Whereas 
before information was rather vague there 
is now an accent on routes and costs in 
dollars and Marks. Complicated layouts 
and typograpliical tricks have been 
eschewed In the Guide. 

“The increasing competition in the 
tourist business calls for new lines of 
advertising," a spokesman for the Federal 
Republic central tourist office said. Efforts 
in North America arc to bo re-con- 
structed, New York is to be made the 
centre for information, sales efforts and 
public relations. 


O bviously you are tired of life, his 
friends said when in June 1969 Carl 
Mortz, formerly head of building pro- 
grammes in tills country became respon- 
sible for the building programme that has 
been planned for the 1972 Olympics to 
be held in Munich. 

Carl Mertz is now being photographed 
on lawns of sprouting grass, and there is 
something to be read into the green lawns 
on which he is standing - they are 
sprouting six weeks before schedule 
Carl Mertz muttered to himself that the 
schedule had been broken two years 
before the opening of the 20th Olympic 
Games. And not only the grass is ahead of 
schedule. 

Topping off ceremonies (In the Federal 
Republic celebrated when the shell of a 
building is ready) for the stadium, the 
i large : sports ball, thp swimming baths 
ana the central sport complex were 
celebrated recently two months before 
planned. Construction will be completed 
it is now supposed on Jl December 1971, 
three months in front of the previous 
schedule. 

The race with time in Munich to get the 
OberwiesBii i site ready did hot start off too 

An riMitfiMfiAiiii lift. _ ■ 


Most European countries concentrate 
their tourist efforts on the American 
market. Many developing countries use 
dollars earned from tourism to build up 
their economic infrastructure. 

Most of the countries in the sun of 
Europe have inexpensive prices to offer as 
a tourist attraction and they have had an 
image of a major tourist attraction for 
sonic time. 

This country’s tourist excutives have 
for some time been trying to put over the 
idea that the Federal Republic is a 
country with thousands of possibilities. 
This policy has obviously been successful 
with the Americans. 

In 1969 as many as 1.3 million Amer- 
icans visited this country, a 17 per cent 
increase on the previous year’s figure. 
They lead the statistics for overnight 
stays in this country. But this country 
only comes third as their most favoured 
holiday country in Europe. 

The new wind that has blown through 
the offices of the Federal Republic's 
central tourist office began when Gilnther 
Spazier, from the Hesse Federal Slate 
government, took over the leadership of 
tlus organisation. He brought with him 
new ideas, he introduced market analyses 
and new approaches to the market. 

He gave this country a refurbished image 
and put efforts on the optimistic rails they 
are now travelling along. 

Hoteliers and travel agents have been 
most aware that in the last few years 
tourism to this country has changed and 
that much rod tape that used to encum- 
ber efforis has been ciit . 

One campaign mounted by (ho Federal 
Republic central tourist office, enlilicd 
“The Good Neighbour Campaign” sue- 


* JJ L_J i n extraordinary sportsman made the 
>a§ / ml j\ football international between this 

0 / HI wuntry and Hungary in Nurenberg oil 

tad / §1 9September an out-of-the-ordinaiy event. 
HI s woden flnllB fee Seeler broke his last record and took 
. LLmU fe final bow as an international player. 
mm*, it was the 33-year-old Hamburg for- 
vision wad's seventy-second cap, a number 
0 v mini;: uncalled by any of the 591 footballers 
Us V •/ ' who have played for their country since 

§J| - J40S one cap more than Paul Janes of 

HI j Doiseldorf, who netted 71 caps in the 

■ _ — xj jjood of international encounters be- 

This diagram shows that Italy andfey n«en 1932 and 1942. 

earn most from the holiday trade rt U** Seeler has decided to call it a day 
tourist income is balanced against fuj 15 fer as his international career is 
that go out of the country for M& 

purposes. America and the Fedirdf, , •* j 

public are clearly in the red in thhn 1 ll€ teiTOCeS Will 

cessfully attracted to this country ^ lfYP'ijD'P'S* Pphjfk 

year over a million Dutch visitors MfflgCf UtlM/ 
statistical increase of overnight staud e^f TT 9 TT 9 
more than two million. With UW&l UWGl 

The problem that the DZF habit 

face, a problem that confronts mold A llowing himself to be divested of the 
organisations dealing with tourisn.la Federal Order of Merit lie had just 
been a lack of funds. But the DZFb ken awarded (it would only have got in 
been able to report recently that p hk way oil the football field) Uwe Seeler 
visions have been made in the gora phyed against Hungary for his seventy- 
ment’s medium-icrin financial planar^ second and last cap. 
provide funds for (his tourist promt 1 ! Everyone will miss him. His team-mates 
agency. By 1973 the allocation h wll miss their captain of old. The fans on 
advertising for the tourist office «ii the terraces will miss him because, apart 
increased over the present figure byfib perhaps from Libuda, there is hardly a 
per cent. name on the team-list that is so suited for 

A spokesman for the Federal RepuHf egging the team oil as “U-we!” 
cen trnl tourist office said: "Nowweu His departure will leave sports joumai- 
ioiigcr need to make advertising effort istsshort of a number of epithets coined 
as until now, with limited dash. 1ft to describe his feats. He was often 
now able to offer tourist allnctiouo 

this country of adventure with con&lff y •/ "... . \^| 

able more freedom than before.'' #i j. ^1 

(SUdd cuIkc lie Zuiluiig, 5 Seplembfl > Hjf ■ ^ M 
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Uwe Seeler is a model citizen and 
husband and father and lives with his wife 
and three daughters in a bungalow earned 
on the strength of his ability, by the 
sweat of his brow and by virtue of loyalty 
to his club, Hamburg Sporl-Verein. 
concerned in order not to have business, Seeler might have been a millionaire in t ;l jj 

club and international considerations Italy ten years ago but ex-national trainer flfgV^ V*iv' W, 

clash Sepp Herberger smoothed his professional rm& L ' . ... • .-.i'U V j •-.*&:?•?• t < jgj 

At' his age he has to keep one eye on path in this country and Uwe, a Hambur- s : f 

the future and Seeler feels that this future ger born and bred, was more than happy |§hBM 

is his career as a sportswear dealer. to stay in his home town. _ \tmmm IBS** 

lie plans to continue playing fur his hi the comings and goings of fool- Uwe Sealer 

club but intends to incorporate in his new bailers today Uwe Seeler is a fixed star. 

contract at the beginning of next season a He is as much part of Hamburg! as the (Photo: NGrdblld) 

clause enabling him to retire altogether Alster lake in the centre of the city and ^ country on its roa d t0 iiuernatio- 

whenever he wants to. the Michel, a church tower that is one of success w ill continue to echo round 

This country's football idol has never the first landmarks seen by sailors as they ^ gj. oun( j s w | ie n the crowd wants the 

been prone to vanity but he is sufficiently come up the Elbe. team l0 g| ve 0 f j ts a ]j 

aware of his worth to be determined Uwe Seeler is the embodiment of 

never to be laughed off the field as an old football, a centre-forward witli a sure 

man. True national team man instinct for a goal and the determination 

In the sporting hall of fame Uwe Seeler t 0 score d ie , n _ hundreds of them, and 

will continue for years and maybe de- many without parallel. 

Cad H ninn Vl^Y Yet lie is equally part and parcel of the In Uwe Seeler the national team has 

‘J. il 8 monHi P X national team. Now that he has retired to also lost a captain whose hard work was 

Tl P ^Pn t ^ common become Hon. Captain alongside Fritz exemplary in Mexico as in years gone by, 

iJ Jff l tartJS rrZS Walter, captain of the 1954 World Cup a man who could be difficult because he 

B ' f f jl( wnrthv of winning team in Benio, cries of “Uwe, continually demanded more of his teom- 

emulatio^^id^eitliw'lrave eSer been Uwe!" from the terraces will doubdess mates but at the same time a man who 

Xed up in scandals continue without him was always ready to give of his own best. 

Both had international star qualities First heard at the 1958 World Cup In Karl-Heinz Cammann 

without the slightest trace of the whims Sweden, then in Chile, England and (Frankfurter Aiinemeine Zeitnnn 

and fancies of a star. Mexico, the war cry that has accompanied f0r Deutschland, 9 Septembor i9'?o] 
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Eveiyone will miss hiin. His team-mates ^ Kalda | s . 

iml mice tlmlr ranhin nt nm. nie tfins On t, . .1 1 j .... 


’rfl miss tlicir captain of old. Tlie fans on 
fa terraces wUl miss him because, apart 
perhaps from Libuda, there is hardly a 
name on the team-list that is so suited for 
egging the team on as “U-we!” 

His departure will leave sports journal- 
ists diort of a number of epithets coined 
to describe his feats. He was often 


True national team man 


Dulll gave ui men ucai m men icaiiuiiiYe 

sports, both were fighters worthy of 
emulation and neither have ever been 


Both had international star qualities 
without the slightest trace of tlie whims 
and fancies of a star. 




Uwe Sealer 

(Photo: Nordblld) 

tliis country on its road to internatio- 
nal success will continue to echo round 
tlie grounds when the crowd wants the 
team to give of its all. 

Uwe Seeler is the embodiment of 
football, a centre-forward witli a sure 
instinct for a goal and the determination 
to score them — hundreds of them, and 
many without parallel. 

In Uwe Seeler the national team has 


ljj iiiuiiy uviiuiiiubu iiiuiu mo U.UUJ- 

mates but at the same time a man wiio 
was always ready to give of Ills own best. 

Karl-Heinz Cammann 
(Frankfurter Aiinemeine Zeltunn 
fQr Deutschland, 9 September 1970) 


Rumpus at the Olympics - but now 
all runs smoothly 
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described as Uie tank tearing a gap in tlie 
enemy lines, or to use a more peaceful 
comparison, the engine (hat will not be 
braked, the locomotive and the steam* 
roller. 

His headers were praised in lyrical 
terms, not to mention his own speciality, 


N ot three weeks before his death 
Joche-n Rindt told our corres- 
pondent that he had to drive like a 
computer, which was no doubt intended 
to convey the impression that he drove 
as faultlessly as a computer could be 
expected to. “Ace drivers make no 
mistakes," he said, “the risk is that of a 
technical hitch." 

Self-assured though tire words may 
sound they were a matter of course 
coming from the lips of 28-year-old 
Austrian grand prix driver Jochen Rindt. 
His death at Monza after a campaign 


Greater safety measures for racing 
drivers should be imposed 


designed to boost racing safety raises the 

S ’ hi as to whether motor racing 
be allowed to continue as it is at 


even women s unaerclotning. iwwv- , 
of Munich, Dr Vogel, has for some tuw uwe 
been seen on official occasions wearing “P 


Sports doctors will miss his spring 


ucen seen on onicial occasions wwi^- wui 

tie bearing the Olympics motif. J( T 1 * 8 ^ tlie thought they used to 
The Olympics press officer, beawf fwote to the relationship between his 
t» — t worked In® «*•!«!•* — > * 1 — i — i-i»* 


piannea. construction will be completed total cost is now 1 15 thousand million 
t is now suppored on Jl December 1971, Marks. mousand million 

KhSuE 11 fr ° nt ° f prevlous „ Th . e of 400 million Marks that 

ms mm 


iiui iij 1IU.I1 Hull Ilia uwn , 

SnTll 800,1 after takin 8 over lhe suits, citampagne glasses, cushions,^ «Wck forwards over his head that left 
\ v * . , , cards, handkerchiefs, and many ^ J! m « at on his back pointing in tlie 

and CaH Mprfl T Ved i f* hIs Job Advertisements for thefljj ^ctionof the opposing goal, 

ment and k Up h , ls a PP oInt - pics lottery appear in chemists ^ Maybe this kick should be named after 

SS-afes arssSjasssg 
ptsz sxpszs “srsesTS*. -« & t ,t jssm a 

fft P Lrto7l,\ C e b ^ plc B l U ta din 1 «- ft ^ *• ^ ^ 

COTstSon'ras^OTe^Tie'L't 1 ’^ 8 of ^opt!mlsm. HSberTKunie sayi'W ^spaper editors wUl miss hlni be- 

tnSl g ^ estImates - T '» Our problems are'now’allconcesl®^ tf* 50 *° rt ta toBt into any headline 

^oW cost ra now 1.15 thousand million onbeC«^f«tta^.W difficulty 

In a wav the ‘little Olympic* ^ country’s honours list Is unimag- 
w ouUion Marks that already begun because buying wor^ jjj*. In England he would have been 

Z l ab ° ut 111 19 “ “nvlnced n0 ”^23 ™tlona“1Za 3. ^ ^«ed. It would now be Sir Uwe and 

one Present estunatesol the coats of the PaJdstii Sweden Jd Tsiw«i> « H Seeler. 

Cmes are i.S thousand million Marks, alradvbusv th.^ 8 (H.ndeirtU.tt, 1 1 S.pt.mber 1970 

althouah Desstmistt^ frl ‘ ur “ aa / P u . s y mero - , 


1 UC Olympics press OIllCCI, uw-- - . --- ~ 

Hans Klein, 39, who once worked In® weight and the heiglit be could 

diplomatic service, always exudes an I p. 

of optimism. Herbert Kunze says: Newspaper -editors will miss him be- 
roughest patches He behind us now v his name was so short. They will be 
no longer have any planning pH#* *3 time waiting for another man with . 
Our problems are now all concent so riiort as to fit into any headline 
on being ready for tlie great day." out difficulty 

In a way the ‘little Olympics^ rauntry s honours list b unimag- 

already begun because building jn England he would have been 

from 23 nations, Ghana, India, IW fjjnted. It would now be Sir Uwe and 

S».» SeneB,dandTai " n y ' eetet (H.nd»hbiitt. 1 1 g.pt.nb« 1970) 



safely seem deliberately to have been 
ignored because they would have in- 
creased the Formula I’s weight by an 
present. ounce or two. The customary excuses 

Technical hitch, to use Rindt s term. Is could not sound more absurd, 
too general an expression. How can they There is little point in wondering 

fall to occur when every surplus ounce is whether motor racing should be banned, 

trimmed off Formula 1 cars and light- Meetings will continue to be held and 

weight construction taken to extremes? participants will continue to die a racer’s 
It is not yet clear whether a wheel death. The question is: must they die 
worked loose or his brakes blocked. The because of dubious construction? 
very least that can be expected of racing When tyres grew continually thinner 
car designers Is that they are capable of and kept on bursting at major meetings 

designing wheels that stay on the axle and manufacturers agreed on a minimum 

electronic devices exist that automatically thickness. It is far more difficult to reach 

prevent brakes from blocking should the agreement on design features but an 

driver put his foot down on the brake attempt ought nonetheless to be made to 

pedal too hard. draw up minimum safety requirements. 

In neither instance can Rindt himself . If manufacturers themselves fail to 
be blamed. Since the first deaths on the grasp the initiative the authorities should 
racetrack the sterotype excuse for gory la ^ e a hand and force them to act by 
occasions such as these has been that threatening to ban meetings, 
racing benefits automobile construction Provided no one equals the world 

as a whole. championship points he had notched up 

The opposite seems here to have been phor to his death (and no onC is likely to) 
the case. Inventions that increase road n ®*t season’s reigning world champion 
• wUl be a corpse. There is little that could 

ichan Rindt, the golden boy of racing be more macab,re ‘ Hermann Laupsien 

(Photo: Schlrner) ; (Handdsblalt,8 September 1970) 
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If manufacturers themselves fail to 
grasp the initiative (lie authorities should 
lake a hniid and force them to act by 
threatening to ban meetings. 

Provided no one equals the world 
champibnslilp points lie had notched up 
prior to his death (and no ond is likely to) 


Jochen Rindt, the golden boy of racing 

(Photo: Schlrner) 


formed Munich’s Mayor, Dr Hang! 
Joachun Vogel, on 25 April 1965, that it 
had been decided to hold the 1972 
Games in Munich the Oberwiesen site was 

SUSSjf 4 by weeken dpilots Hying 

Before the. first sod was turned inter- 
nal dhagreements blew up among the 
official bodies Involved. The heads of the 
organising committee and building pro- 

g amme were relieved of their jobs and 
wyer Herbert Junze, brought in from 
Dtisseldorf theatened to resign as secre- 


. ™ 0 0081 °f Hie Olympics will be borne 
in the main by the sale of tickets, 85 per 
cent, and the residue will come from the 

ln5 0 evlsl f n # 5 f ABC of America 
done are paying 54 mlflion Marks) the 

Olympics lottery, advertising concessions 
and various other subsidiary sources The 

»n& 0f “ Ur “*^ atomakea 
An important sopree of income for the 
Olympics organisation is the use of 
Olympic themes on such articles as track 


Technicians put a wet towel on 
enthusiasm of animal lovers when 
week, after the first pylon had og 
erected that would support the 
roof they said that the flight of 
that had been planned on the 
day would have to be cancelled. 
reasons for this prohibition were 
they feared the buds’ dropping 8 
cause annoyance to the spectators d? 1 ^ 
Two years from now the opening d 
Olympics, then, will be only wnojfjjj 
by television, radio and the press and 
with a soaring flight of peace doves. , 
(vo rw Arts, 3 Septem®* 1 
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Paraguay G. IS.— 

Peru , 9- 3.50 

Philippines P. phi I 0.60 

Poland ' Zl. 0.50 

Portugal . Bsc. 1.— 

Rhodaala It d 

Ruanda F. Rw 12.— 

Rumania . Leu 0.50 

Saudi Arabia RL 0.60 

Sweden ekr 0.60 

Swltzeiland PS O>80 

Senegal F.CP.A. 30.— 

Siena LSone ' Le' 0. 10 

Somalia Sb So, 0.80 

South Africa Rand 0,10 

South Korea Won 35.— 

S. Viet Nam V.N. 9 1#.— 


Sudan PT 5.— 

Syria £ 9 0-50 

Tanzania BAs 0,25 

Thailand -B 3.— 

Trinidad and Tobago 

BWI $ 0.30 
Togo F.C.F.A. 30.— 


Turkey 

Tuqlsla 

Uganda 

UAR 

Uruguay 

USSR 1 

. Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 
Zambia 


T £ 1.35 
65 M 
EAs 0.25 
PT S.— 
P.20.— 
V 0,20 
Rfal. 0.10 
B 0.60 
Din. I.— 
11 d 



